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Castelar, a Noted Black Percheron 


One of the most striking horses at last year’s Chicago exposition was Castelar, owned by Dunham, Fletcher & 
Coleman. This animal is a Percheron stallion of large type, weighing 2200 pounds when in flesh and has all the style 
and action attributed to smaller horses only. He comes from prize winning stock, being the direct descendant of the 
He won first prize at the Paris exposition in 1900 and won blue ribbons at the great government show 


famous Brilliant. 
He is wonderfully solid, has very clean bone, splendid*style, and easily out- 


in France during the three-years previous. 
classed the many fine draft horses exhibited at that show last vear. 
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A Splendid Carcass Contest. 


690 





The contest of dressed beef which came 
at the close of the recent international 
stock show at Chicago was very interest- 
ing. It proved that the animals’ which 
win in the show room are not always the 
best on the block. There were 51 carcasses 
in the contest and after the judging the 
meat was sold at auction, bringing from 
7% to 11% cents per pound. 

The Angus Elm Park Lad made the 
champion carcass and was first in the two- 
year-old class. The steer was fattened by 
the Michigan agricultural college, weighed 
1620 pounds alive and dressed 1023 pounds 
or 63.15%. The champion steer at the show, 


the Hereford Weod’s Principal, which 
weighed alive 1645 pounds, dressed 1102 


pounds, or 66.99%, but was hardly consid- 
ered by the judges in the carcass contest as 
he was too fat. Below are given the net 
and gross weight, per cent of beef, tallow 





and hide and breed of different animals: 
NET TO GROSS WEIGHT OF MEAT. 
Lw Dw Pcent P cent P cent 
Breed lbs lbs beef fat hide 
Hereford ......- 1,645 1,102 66.99 5.78 6.20 
Hereford ........ 1,520 960 63.16 5.99 6.91 
Hereford ........1,350 864 64.00 6.89 6.67 
Hereford .......1.940 1,272 65.57 8.04 5.41 
Hereford ..1,785 1,158 64.87 7.62 6.67 
Hereford ........ 1,120 687 61.34 9.82 7.32 
Hereford ........1,600 985 61.56 9.06 7.19 
Grade Hereford.1,840 1,172 63.70 11.09 5.38 
Grade Hereford.1,550 1,042 67.23 8.00 6.58 
Grade Hereford.1,765 1,17 66.35 9.18 5.67 
Grade Hereford.1,805 1,158 64.16 8.59 5.21 
Grade Hereford.1,460 894 61,23 7.81 7.19 
Grade Hereford.1,320 73 55.61 7.42 7.42 
Shorthorn .-1,785 1,157 64.82 13.00 4.54 
Shorthorn ...... 1,655 999 60.36 5.92 5.26 
Shorthorn ....... 1,800 1,188 66.00 9.56 4.78 
Short®orn ...... 1,820 1,197 65.77 10.05 5.22 
Shorthorn ....... 1,165 774 +66.44 7.73 6.01 
Gr’d Shorthorn..1,710 1,051 61.46 9.36 5.61 
Gr’d Shorthorn..1,655 1,037 62.66 8.76 5.20 
Gr’d Shorthorn..1,540 1,056 68.57 9.35 5.00 
Gr’d Shorthorn..1,845 1,194 64.72 10.73 5.04 
Gr’d Shorthorn..1,630 1,105 67.79 7.06 5.58 
Gr’d Shorthorn..2,245 1,44 64.19 12.03 4.63 
Gr’d Shorthorn..1,240 789 63.63 7.50 5.48 
ANGUS ......02---1,620 1,023 63.15 8.77 56.19 
ANGUS occ cccc00--1,625 1,087 67.51 7.26 5.78 
DEE | nc nttodees 1,690 1,122 66.39 8.58 5.68 
rer 933 64.34 6.34 6.14 
Grade Angus ...1,390 867 62.37 10.43 6.04 
Grade Angus ...1,550 1,024 66.06 10.00 5.48 
Galloway .......1,570 975 62.10 5.61 6.43 
Galloway ......:1,415 906 64.03 6.15 6.71 
Galloway ....... 1,290 806 62.48 6.74 6.12 
Galloway ....... 810 497 61.36 4.70 8.02 
Galloway .......1,060 663 62.55 7.45 7.45 
Devon .. ..-1,700 1,148 67.53 4.06 5.2 
Red Poll ..-1,720 1,093 63.55 11.98 6.10 
Red Poll .--1,680 1,013 60.30 12.98 5.54 
Red’ Poll .........1,280 792 64.39 6.99 6.18 
Red Poll ........4,495 688 60.62 6.78 7.05 
Grade,.... ..-1,645 1,107 67.30 8.21 6.08 
Grade .-1,540 1,000 64.93 9.22 5.52 
| ere 863 60.56 6.53 6.53 
Pe 1,015 616 60.69 7.88 6.60 
Grade .. 680 420 61.76 5.15 8.09 
Grade . 1,525 996 65.31 8.13 5.3 
Grade coccceee 1,605 1,054 65.67 9.66 5.48 
Grade ..........-1,640 1,109 . 67.62 8.84 5.12 
———_—_—_—_ 
Practical Experience in Cooking Food. 
I have a feed grinder, shell my corn, 
and grind, cook and feed it warm. The 


hogs relish it far better than raw food and 
it is much easier of digestion. I think by 
cooking there would be at least the saving 


of one-fourth of the grain. The cost of 
cooking is small, as one can use any kind 
of rough wood or cobs.—[A. Doyle, M D, 
Cass County, Ind. 

[ am cooking small potatoes, adding to 
them corn meal and middlings, and am 
feeding a few fall pigs. They are doing 
finely on this ration. I believe it to be the 


correct way of feeding in cold weather, as 
it af@s nature to keep up the animal heat. 


[C. D. Hosmer, Geauga County, O. 

I have never cooked food for anything 
but hogs and hens. The food I cook is 
mostly swill gathered in the village, and 
small potatoes and cider apples. I feed 
hogs but twice a day and think there is a 
great advantage in cooking food. It is 
worth to me more than double what raw 


It costs but very little to eook it, 


food is. 








and then it is warm when fed and makes 
the growth nearly double. One advantage 
in cooking is that with apples the acids 
which hogs do not like are cooked out. 
With village swill, which is considered very 
unwholesome and has often been found to 
cause cholera, this difficulty is removed en- 
tirely.—_{F. N. Farnum, Windham Coun- 
ty, Vt. . 

I have cooked some 
think it is a gain of 10%. The cost is very 
small, as I use refuse wood.—[Austin 
Adams, Worcester County, Mass. 

I have made a practice of cooking feed 
for hogs. I cook small potatoes and pump- 
kins mixed and put in corn meal and bran 
when cooking. I think there is quite a 
gain from this. practice.—[A. Hamilton, 
Hartford County, Connecticut. 

—_ 

Co-operative Creameries in France— 
There are now more than 100 co-operative 
creameries in France in the province of 
Poiton and the departments of Deux-Sevres, 
Vendee, Charente and Lower Charente, with 


food for stock and 


50,000 patrons, owning 125,000 cows and pro- 
ducing annually about 17,000,000 pounds 
butter. Most of these establishments are 
less than eight years old and they have 
organized in a strong association. The in- 


dustry has been developed in a former 
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wine-making country where the vines were 
destroyed from ten to 20 years ago by 
phyloxera. In the rest of France there are 
another: 100 creameries, but most of these 
are proprietary. There is nothing instruc- 
tive in these French creameries and they 
are hardly worth a visit.—[Maj Henry E. 
Alvord, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Meal Rations For Fattening Steers—A 
light ration of meal was found to give the 
most profitable results in fattening steers 
in a series of experiments extending over 
several years by the Ontario experiment 
station. The steers were started about 
one-third pound of corn meal per day per 
100 pounds of live weight, and this quantity 


on 


Was increased as deemed advisable to 
slightly over one-half pound per day. The 
average daily gain was 1.661 pounds at a 
cost of 6.53c per pound. Thé steers, which 


were fed on a medium ration of two-thirds 
pound per day per 100 pounds of live weight, 


made a gain of 1.70 pounds at a cost of 
6.69c per pound of gain. Another lot fed 
at the rate of one pound of meal per day 
per 100 pounds live weight, gained 1.75 
pounds daily at a cost of 7.25c per pound 
of gain. The meal was valued at $13 per 


ton, the hay $6 and the roots $2. 





Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators _ 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 


Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT’S 
DECORATION) AWARDED 
AT PARI 


No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 

Valuable book on ‘‘Business Dairying” 
and Catalogue N: o 100 ree. 
me Co., P,M Sharples, 

hicago, Ill. West Chester, Pa. 











ROOM Corn Seed 20 cts per qt. Berry Plants cheap. 
Circular free. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon,N. Y. 


$6.48 
FOR A 25 GALLON EMPIRE STATE COOKER 


To introduce this 
cooker into your town 
for the next 30 days I 

¥ will send one only to 


each person answering 
this advertisement for 


War £6.48 





TATE Lif Dos fg of og 
ephed 20X24x12, door 8x13, has 
VARORR ae large fire box, grate 
a) and ash pit. Regular 
Gee price $10. Thousands 
sola giving satisfac- 

tion. Write for circu- 

lar and price list of 

Granite State Evapor- 

ators, Alba i rht 

Stoves. Ag ted 


for spray pumps. a 
Cc, E. MORRISON, 
Box 138, Albany,N.Y 
Cae 















Feed is fuel to the animal economy. It 
fs burned up to supply internal heat. If it is 
heated (cooked) before it goes irto the ani- 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fuel (feed). 


Electric Feed Cookers 

tuve feed, save money and produce 

better results, Made of best cast iron 

with steel linings ; boiler made of extra heavy 

galvanized steel. Capacity 25to 100 gallons, 
Circular and price free. 


, Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 , Quincy, Ill, 














Protein, over 36 % 
Fat, nearly 
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It is Cheaper Than Oats, Corn or Barley 


4” 


Greatest 











7 The best thing to buy with which to balance up your dairy ration. 

* Manurial value also. Get a trial lot from your dealer. 

& For circulars, etc., address the sole manufacturers, 

+ ATLAS FEED & MILLING CO. 
* Box 164, 
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Keen Interest in New York Live Stock. 








HE live stock interests of 

New York were well rep- 
resented at the annual 
meeting of the breeders’ 
association last week at 
Rochester. Sheep breed- 
ers, representing the 
Shropshire, Standard- 
American Merinos and 
the Franco-American 
Merinos held their regu- 
lar session at the same 
time. and place. The 
western New York Jer- 
sey cattle club met with the organization. 
The attendance was not large, owing to the 
uncertainty of traffic from distant points 
on account of recent storms. The papers 
presented were timely and discussions were 
spirited and spicy. 














WOOL AND MUTTON PRODUCERS. 


In his address as president of the Stand- 
ard-American Merinos, the veteran breeder, 
John §S. Beecher of Livingston county, re- 
viewed the history of this class of sheep 
during the past century. At the begin- 
ning of 1800 there were few of this breed 
in the United States. After the war of 
1812 the importations of fine wool were so 
heavy the markets were choked, and with 
the languishing industry nearly the whole 
of the stud flocks disappeared. A few care- 
ful breeders retained theirs and kept them 
pure, and largely from these the present 
American Merinos have been developed. 





For Week Ending December 28, 1905 


The greatest transformation occurred 
from 1840 to 1880. Flocks whose average 
clip of wool was from 3% to 5 pounds with 
carcasses of 60 pounds, were made to cut 
12 to 25 pounds from ewes with carcasses 
ranging from 70 to 120 pounds; while rams 
cut 20 to 40 pounds and dressed as much 
as 200 pounds. With the civil war prices 
of wool went up and some sales were made 
at $1 per pound. Some ewes sold for $1000 
and rams for $5000 each. With such prices 
interest in breeding was stimulated. He 
thought that most meat dealers and sheep 
feeders acknowledged that a strain of 
Merino blood in a dam increased the value 
of the offspring as a food product and 
greatly augmented the fleece. He was of 
the opinion that more pounds of cleansed 
wool could be produced by American Meri- 
nos per feed value than by any other breed. 

One of the most valuable papers pre- 
sented was by David K. Bell of Monroe 
county, giving the results of personal expe- 
riences with American-Merinos. We will 
print liberal abstracts from this paper later. 
He thought that the managers of the New 
York fair had discounted against the 
American-Merinos, stating that only two- 
thirds the amount of money given in each 
class of the mutton breeds was alloted to 
Merinos. He contended this was unfair and 
unjust, as the Merinos were the most nu- 
merous breed in the country and the foun- 
dation of nearly all flocks. He said this 
sharp discrimination had prejudiced former 
exhibitors against the fair management and 
many breeders had discontinued their ex- 
hibits and attendance. American Merino 








MEMBERS NEW YORK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 


No. 26 


breeders were usually the largest exhibitors 
and would continue, but for the reasons 
given which he hoped would be properly 
and promptly adjusted. 

In a very clear paper John P. Ray of 
Ontario county called attention to the large 
amount of material known as shoddy, used 
in the manufacture of certain goods. He 
thought the quantity of shoddy used dis- 
placed the product of at least 25,000,000 
sheep. Resolutions were passed favoring 
national legislation for the protection of 
the wool and sheep industry. It was 
thought the bill preferred by the National 
association of wool manufacturers covered 
the case and it was indorsed. 

The new officers of the Standard Ameri- 
can Merjino sheep breeders are as follows: 
Pres, John §S. Beecher, Livonia Center, N 
Y; first vice-pres, David K. Bell, West 
Brighton, N Y; second vice-pres, H. E. 
Sanford, West Cornwall, Vt; sec-treas, 
John P. Roy, Allenshill, N Y; expert 
judges, T. J. Wynn, Lakeville, L. H. 
Beecher, Livonia Center, John P. Ray and 
H. E. Sanford. 

BREEDERS DISCUSS TIMELY TOPICS, 

No special address was delivered by 
Pres Milo H. Olin. The report of Sec 
Arthur Cummings was read and 
various resolutions passed at the last an- 
nual meeting were approved and placed 
on record. The finances of the organiza- 
tion are in a somewhat chaotic state. The 
report of Treas O. D. Baker was sat- 
isfactory. He intimated that several mat- 
ters, for which he was not responsible, had 

{To Page 704.] 
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Mixed Live Stock Husbandry.---l. 
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I warn the American farmer by the ob- 
ject lessons we have of decayed agriculture 
at home and abroad. New England excels 
in all but agriculture. Her people are ex- 
perts in everything but the sciences that 
relate to agriculture. She gets her food 
from the Mississippi valley, while her up- 
lands are impoverished and wet lands are 
undrained. The south has burned the hu- 
mus from her soils by perpetual cropping 
when her heavy rainfall carries the loose 
soil to the ocean. Farms are being aban- 
doned in old England because her renters 
do not keep pace with improved cultivation. 
The western farmer has entered upon soil 
robbing, and is making interesting head- 
way. The grain seller works at a disad- 
vantage. He seldom gets anything from 
his coarse fodders. It would be instructive 
to learn how much straw goes to flames or 
rots in heaps in the fields, that should be 
earefully returned to the soil to form hu- 
mus and not only distribute the plant food 
but put the soil in condition to resist 
drouths. 

Last summer was dry during the corn 
growing season. Soils of equal strength, 
originally, varied greatly at husking time. 
The crop that grew on pasture thor- 
oughly pulverized and well cultivated, was 
better than the crop that grew on old land 
for two reasons. First, the organic matter 
from grass sod retained moisture; and sec- 
ondly, nature’s laboratory had prepared 
more plant food for the growing crop. 

Moisture in the soil is necessary to the 
formation of plant food, especially the ni- 
trogenous feature. The nitrate is the form 
in which the plant uses nitrogen and is 
nature’s supreme effort in her soil labora- 
tory. The nitrate cannot be forced without 
moisture. The soil bacteria that make 
nitrates cannot exist in the ground with- 
out humus or decaying vegetation, and 
they cannot work without moisture. You 
remember that we had a light corn crop in 
1894 because of drouth. The nitrates could 
not be manufactured for want of moisture, 
but here we find 2 peculiar value in a dry 
climate, in that the elements of plant food 
were not lost, as they would have been 
with heavy rainfall; they remained until 
1895, when moisture enabled the process of 
forming nitrates to proceed, resulting in a 
very heavy crop. 


sod, 


GRASSES AND CLOVERS AS SOIL IMPROVERS. 

Now we can secure proper soi] conditions 
by growing grasses and clovers, but the 
domestic animal is necessary to economic 
consumption. You can reduce fertility by 
selling hay as readily as by selling grain, 
but you do not reduce organic matter so 
fast. Stock the farm with first-glass ani- 
mals, never sell off reliable breeders when 
prices are low, but hold a steady hand, 
and the average will pay ell, and the 
farm will pay better. If you must rent, 
still keep the grazing stock on the farm. 
The renter cannot by carelessness or want 
of diligence do as much harm as he would 
as a grain seller. Where cultivation is 
continuous and organic matter is burned 
out of the soil, the soil bacteria become 
fewer and fewer until there are not enough 
to prepare plant food. You must take care 
of these co-workers, or go to poverty. All 
the ingenuity of man could not change one 
load of manure into plant food without 
soil bacteria, and the grain seller gradu- 
ally unfits the soil for their habitation. 

The stock grower who has pastures and 
feeds grains, and hauls out manure, works 
in co-operation with nature, and _ these 
agents she uses, and he need have no doubt 
of nature doing her part. The fact that he 
keeps stock saves the situation. 

PLEA FOR BETTER RUTATION. 


A well-arranged system of rotation con-’ 


tributes greatly to maintaining the uni- 


*Portion of paper read before December 
meeting of national live stock association, 
To be continued next week. 


form fertility of the soil, and is also one 
of the readiest means by which to get rid 
of insect pests. The department of agri- 
culture is searching the world’ over for 
plants that may be useful in the several 
states and territories of the Union, to be 
used as features in systems of rotution. 
Where a locality becomes addicted to the 
habit of growing one crop year after year, 
the average soil deteriorates unless ferti- 
lizers are applied, whether the crop be cot- 
ton or wheat, or whatever is sold from 
the soil. One of the most pressing ques- 
tions we have to deal with is the finding 
of plants that can be used in rotation in 
the drier portions of-our country. People 
of northern states that have a fainfall 
around 30 inches have the least difficulty in 
finding crops that can be used in systems 
of rotation—such crops as can be fed upon 
the farm to domestic animals with profit. 
Farmers in the drier sections of our coun- 
try have more difficulty in finding profit- 
able erops for systems of rotation. 


GROW MORE SUGAR BEETS. 

I have been urging the sugar beet as a 
valuable crop of this kind. It meets many 
of the requirements. The by-product of 
the factory is an admirable feature of the 
ration of all domestic animals, while the 
sugar that is sold takes nothing from the 
soil, since it comes from the atmosphere; 
that is its principal recommendation. I 
have been a stock breeder and feeder all 
my life, and I confess before you that I 
do not know how to winter domestic ani- 
mals as well without roots as with them. 

Nothing that is as easily procured takes 
the place of this nutrient. This is so well 
understood that most feeders grow roots 
for winter use, when the pastures are bare 
or covered with snow. It is found profit- 
able in some parts of the United States to 
grow rutabaga turnips and feed them to 
Comestic animals. In other localities the 
mangel-wurzel is most in favor. The cab- 
bage, potato and other vegetables are use- 
ful along this line when their price is low, 
but it requires skill in the dairyman to 
make first-class butter from some of these 
vegetables, as they possess volatile acids 
that injure the flavor. The sugar beet has 
been tried, and gives a very satisfactory 
tonnage. The experiment stations have 
demonstrated that it has no bad flavor and 
that first-class butter can be made from it. 
On rich prairie soils with good culture 15 
to 20 tons to the acre are easily grown. 


What a Farmer Should Raise. 


J. R. PATTERSON. 


No matter what line a farmer may spe- 
cialize in, he ought to raise as much of his 
own living as possible. First he should 
raise his own meat. If his business is cat- 
tle raising, let him sypply the local butcher, 
retaining a quarter of beef for home use. 
If he is raising grain or running a dairy, 
let him put a small part of his farm to al- 
falfa, clover, peas, artichokes or grain for 
pasture, and then keep hogs enough to 
glean his stubble between harvest and re- 
plowing. Select some of the best pigs and 
feed them on wheat till they are in good 
order and then turn them into sausage, ba- 
con, hams and lard. Don’t eat fat meat. 

If a part of the land has to be left in 
permanent pasture, or the farmer is near 
public range, a small flock of sheep will 
furnish excellent meat and in such quan- 
tities that all can be -disposed of before 
there is danger of spoiling. It is not nec- 
essary always to consider the cost of meats 
secured in this way, for it is always profit- 
able for the farmer to live well. It is im- 
possible to secure the*class of meat on the 
market that the farmer can raise for him- 
self if he will. 

Raise a few acres of grain. Two acres 
of wheat will supply a. family with all the 
flour needed. If you are near a good mill 
or if not get a small farm mill and a sieve 
and you will have whole wheat flour that 
will beat any that can be bought. Raise 
a little rye for brown bread, and no mat- 
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ter what otner kinds of corn you' raise 
plant a small patch of eight-rowed flint 
cern. Grind a little once a week and have 
johnnycakes for supper. Don’t forget an 
acre of buckwheat for flapjacks on cold 
winter mornings, and if there is any left 
ever ket the boys have it for their tame 
pigeons. 

Raise all the poultry that you care to 
eat. Sell the young roosters and eat the 
old hens. The old hens take a little more 
cooking, but they have more flavor. Have 
poultry for dinner once a week at least, and 
raise turkeys enough so one may be had 
for each holiday. The writer knows by ex- 
perience that roast turkey tastes just as 
good for July 4 as for Thanksgiving. 
Consult the tastes of the family in the mat- 
ter of fruit, and set out that kind to a lim-< 
ited extent, whether it is marketable or 
not. And don’t forget to have plenty of 
milk and cream at all times of the year, 
as well as eggs for home use. If you should 
oceasionally invite a city friend to dine 
with you, it might be the beginning of a 
line of agricultural industry radically dif- 
ferent from the one you are making a spe- 
cialty now. 

Agriculture in Argentina.---V. 
STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 

The methods of handling crops are quits 
as crude as the methods following in gro 
ing them. Wheat is threshed as soon aft 
harvest as a machine can be secured, 
heretofore has been marketed as promptly 
as railroad transportation could be had. 
Threshing machines are usually owned by 
the local merchant or by a combination of 
local people. On the large farms where crops 
are grown by tendnts the machines are 
owned by the land owner, who makes a 
good profit by threshing the crops of h 
tenants. All wheat is bagged at the ma- 
chine and is never handled in bulk. Prac- 
tically none of the growers has any fa- 
cilities for protecting his grain from th 
weather, and the bags are simply piled up 
in the epen field, usually without any at- 
tempt at shelter, though occasionally a 
more progressive grower will cover his pile 
with canvas or a straw thatch. 

At the stations the railroads have small 

sheds constructed of galvanized iron, it 
these are never large enough to hold mo 
than a mere fraction of the grain to 
shipped. The wheat is hauled to the 
stations and again piled up along the side 
of the track to wait for shipment. At all 
stations of importance there is competition 
in buying. The large exporting firms ha 
regular stations for buying, competing with 
each other, but their primcipal competition 
is with local storekeepers, who furnish th« 
grower with supplies during the year, thus 
placing a more or less strong moral obli- 
gation upon the grower to sell to them. 
Both these classes of buyers as a rule have 
some shed storage for their wheat, but cn 
the whole it suffices for only a portion of 
the crop. ; 
At the ports of shipment, Rosario, Buencs 
Ayres, Bahia Blanca and the less impor- 
tant river points, there is comparatively 
little storage room. When exporters have 
a vessel ready to load they strive to get 
their wheat brought in by rail so as to load 
direct from the cars. When they are buy- 
ing at country stations they are represented 
by “receivers,’’ who must sample each sack 
of wheat as it comes in, a slow and expen- 
sive method of determining quality of the 
purchase. There is not a country elevator 
in use, and the few elevators at Rosario 
and Buenos Ayres are used simply for mix- 
ing houses and to facilitate loading in bull 
where the shipper prefers that method o 
shipment. 

The present method is expensive and 
wasteful, but it suits the low standard of 
intelligence among growers in that it does 
not require them to pay out money already 
in their possession, and the idea of sav- 
ing money by spending money seems be- 
yond their understanding. Bulk handling 
would mean either the building of gran-’ 
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aries for farm storage or the spending of 
money to pay storage charges in country 
elevators. An objection to the first is a 
fact that the wheat centers are constantly 
shifting, and growers are usually merely 
tenants, while to the second the deep-rooted 
unwillingness of the average Italian farmer 
to pay out money once in his possession 
stands as a bar. A few country elevators 
have been built by capitalists who under- 
stand this stubborn conservatism, but they 
have never been operated and some at least 
have never had a bushel of grain in them. 
Another condition working against change 


is the fact that all railroad wagons for 
wheat transportation are of our flat car 
style for the carriage of bags, and the 


handling in bulk would necessitate largely 
a new car *equipment. The loss from 
weather damage after threshing is really 
much smaller than would be expected, and 
is usually confined to only the top and bot- 
tom layer of bags. 


Plan of Convenient Farm Barn and Yard. 





The accompanying illustration shows the 
ground plan of a very convenient barn with 
end elevation. It also shows plan of gran- 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


ture and is off to the right. Of course if it 
is desirable, the corn crib can be arranged 
within the building and also in the gran- 
ary. In the granary plan O can be used as 
a corn crib with P devoted exclusively to 
small grains and R for tools. 


—$—$—— an 


Clover Considered Important. 





On the great Sibley estate, in Ford coun- 
ty, Ill, the growing of common red clo- 
ver is one of the elements of success. The 
general plan is to have 20 acres constantly 
on each 160 acres of land. The seed is quite 
an item, so the expense is shared by the 
estate and the tenant. If the catch is good 
and the tenant wants to keep the crop for 
hay sced, he pays the estate a nominal 
cash rental. The hay thus raised must be 
fed on the estate. A tenant may sell clover 
to any other tenant on the Sibley estate to 
be fed there, but it must not be sold to go 
off the estate. This results in retaining all 
the fertility collected by this excellent crop. 

The general plan is to sow the clover 
with the oats. The seed is frequently put 
into an attachment fastened to the ordi- 
nary grain seeder and sown at the rate of 
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SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT 


ary, chicken house and yards surrounding 
the building. The end elevation needs no 
particular explanation. Aa shows the con- 
struction of frame and location of window 
in the end, B is the feed room, c is the cow 
stable, p is the open cow shed and & is the 
pig room. In the ground plan A shows the 
main floor of the barn, 30x30 ft, which 
is used for storing hay. However a part at 
nN is reserved for the workroom, and at M 
as a harness room. In one corner the 
stairway leads to the upper story. The 
horse stalls at 3 are six in number. B is 
a feed room 15x20. feet and can be used for 
a box stall if necessary. K is the calf room 
and C the cow stable. D is open cow shed 
and E the hog pen. F is the open yard 
between granary Gand barn. The chicken 
house H is 9x14 ft; s is the chicken yard, I 
25x30 is the wagon shed. The dimensions 
are indicated on the sketch, which of course 
ean be changed to suit individual tastes. 
The whole arrangement is simply sugges- 
tive. It works well on a South Dakota 


farm. ‘The corn crib is a separate struc- 


FOR FARM OUTBUILDINGS 


12 pounds per acre. It is desirable to sow 
the clover and oats as early as possible, 
which is usually the first week in April. If 
the farmer wants the crop for pasture he 
sows six pounds of timothy seed per acre 
on the new clover seeding about September 
1. When the clover is wanted for hay it 
is cut when the first blossoms begin to show 
maturity, but these blossoms are not al- 
lowed to get brown. It has been found by 
experience that the hay begins to deterio- 
rate after the bloom begins to dry up, the 
stems becoming woody and not,as desirable 
for feed. When cutting time comes, the 
clover is cut in the morning after the dew 
is off. About 4 o’clock the same afternoon 
it is raked‘ up into windrows and allowed 
to remain until about 4 o’clock the next af- 
ternoon, when it is bunched and taken to 
the barn or stack. In stacking or storing 
in the barn, salt is added at the rate of one 
barrel for every 12 tons. If the weather is 
favorable during the hay harvest, | this 
method gives most excellent satisfaction. 
The field is allowed to-remain in clover 
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one season after the year the oats was pro- 


duced, then it is planted to corn. Many 
of the tenants and a great many farmers 
in Ford county feel that clover sod is not 
especially desirable for corn. They claim 
that cutworms are almost sure to attack 
the corn and it is impossible to get a good 
stand. Mr Warner finds that this difficulty 
can be largely overcome by letting the clo- 
ver sed go until all other ground has been 
put in, then plow a few days before plant- 
ing, go to work at once with harrow and 
disk, put the seedbed in first-class condi- 
tion and plant the corn. Work the ground 
down as much as possible, otherwise it will 
be loose and there will be a tendency to 
rapid drying out. Very frequently, corn on 
clover sod starts rather slowly and shows 
up poorly when compared with corn on.old 
ground. While this is true, it is also true 
that when dry weather sets in, the clover 
sod withstands drouth much more success- 
fully than old ground. In fact, the back- 
wardness noticeable earlier in the season 
is more than: made up during the latter 
part. 
I 


Handling Manure in Cold Weather. 


Cc. M. HOBBS, OHIO. 





An article on the handling of manure in 
a recent number of this paper inter- 
ested me greatly. I have obtained the 
best results by hauling out manure and 
making in piles in the fall, when other 
work is not crowding. I clean out my sta- 
bles thoroughly, adding all the loose chaff 
and straw of the threshing yard. It is not 
at all necessary that the straw be rolled 
when put out. I put five loads in a pile. 
With a road scraper I go over my barnyard 
and with the scrapings cever the piles to a 
depth of about six inches, leaving them flat 
on top that through the winter the water 
may soak in and rot the manure. 

After plowing in the spring I run the 
harrow over to level the ground, then 
spread the manure and dirt from the piles. 
It gets well mixed in the handling. I 
spread as evenly as possible, then go over 
with a cultivator and follow this with a 
harrow. This leaves the ground in as fine 
condition as can be desired. This past sea- 
son on land prepared this way I raised 
three acres of as fine tobacco as I have 
ever grown. The land was in corn the year 
before and was not very good land at that. 
I grew my tobacco one season by putting 
the manure in the hill. It did well, but the 
year following when sown to grain, the 
latter grew in bunches and was not satis- 
factory, simply because the fertilizer was 
not evenly spread. This trouble is obviated 
by the method described. 





Irrigation Is a Great Advantage to the 
strawberry grower after the crop is taken 
off. The vines are mown off close and a 
heavy application of fertilizer and water 
given the entire piece. Three applications 
of water were given during the summer 
and fall, and it was wonderful to see the 
growth of the plants under the favoring 
condition of hot weather, lots of sunshine 
and plenty of water. I believe we have 
gained a perfection of leaf growth and good 
development not otherwise attainable un- 
der the dry weather conditions which ex- 
isted. Where a plant has all it can do to 
live, it cannot make many strong buds for 
the next season.—[Walter F. Taber, Dutch- 
ess County, N Y. 

Seeding Clover Alone was very much 
more successful than seeding with winter 
wheat in tests made in Mich. The most sat- 
isfactory time for seeding clover in that 
state is from April to June. 


Winter Irrigation of Orchards—This 
and green manuring of peach and apple or- 
chards may be used to excellent advantage 
in southwestern orcharding. 





The Elberta Peach, like the Baldwin ap- 
ple, is rapidly attaining a front rank in 
peach culture because of superior qualities, 
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Give Ewes Good Care. 


M. C. DUNKLEBERG, NEW YORE. 
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The one time when sheep require the 
most careful attention is during the late 
winter and early spring months just before 
the ewes are turned out on to pasture. 
While they are in winter quarters one of 
the most important items of successful 
management is a warm stable and plenty 
of room. After the lambs have been dropped 
it is desirable to secure as heavy a flow 
of milk as possible. 

This may be accomplished by turning to 
pasture at the earliest opportunity and 
providing some grain feed while the grass 
is pretty succulent. The first pasture does 
not contain sufficient nutriment to prop- 
erly support ewes which are _ suckling 
lambs. Frequent changing from one pac- 
ture to another is desirable. Careful study 
and observation will give a general idea 
of the sheep business, but there are many 
things which can be learned only by expe- 
rience. Every sheep on the farm should be 
making mutton during its whole stay on 
that farm. This it does by increase in 
growth and weight or through its offspring. 
It is not the fat ewe that is most certain 
to breed, but the one that is getting fat. 
Ewes from which early lambs are expected 
should go into the fold as early as Novem- 
ber. If they are permitted to lamb in the 
fold there is less danger of loss and the 
lambs will certainly do better. When grass 
has been frosted so as to break under the 
feet, its nutritive value is greatly reduced 
and sheep will be better off in the fold than 
out of it, even though they are given grain 
in the pasture. 

As soon as the first lambs go to market 
double up on the’ ewes by making every 
lamb not doing as well as desired suckle 
two or more ewes. They can soon be 
taught this trick and will follow the shep- 
herd around and suckle every ewe that is 
caught. When the lambs have been weaned 
the ewes should be put on a scanty pasture 
or given the range of a stubble field to dry 
up the milk as soon as possible, or when 
in the barn they should be put on straw 
for eight or 10 days. They will not be in 











FARM ANIMALS 


good condition at that time, but it is not 
advisable to feed them until the flow of 
milk is entirely stopped. 








Feeding Skimmilk and Corn Meal. 





Some practical tests to ascertain the 
feeding value of skimmilk were described 
by ex-Gov Hoard of Wisconsin in his dairy 
talk at the recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts board of agriculture. To prove 
the feeding value of skimmilk to the pa- 
trons of his creamery, he bought a lot of 
pigs weighing 100 pounds alive, at 4% cents. 
These were fed 56 days entirely on skim- 
milk and sold again at 4% cents. The gain 
in weight at this price paid 22% cents per 
100 pounds for skimmilk. This was of 
course the poorest manner possible in 
which to utilize skimmilk. 

To show what could be done with skim- 
milk intelligently fed, another lot of 100- 
pound porkers were bought and fed for 
the same length of time, with skimmilk 
and corn meal. They were sold at the same 
price. The gain in weight during this time 
paid 32 cents per 100 pounds for the skim- 
milk. In this and other experiments, Gov 
Hoard found that 100 pounds skimmilk fed 
to hogs would make five pounds pork, 100 
pounds corn meal would make ten pounds 
pork, but when mixed and fed together, 
100 pounds of skimmilk and meal would 
make 18 pounds pork. Combining them in- 
creased their value about 20%. 





Coloring and Packing Winter Butter. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





All winter butter should be colored a 
trifle. This is because the makers of the 
choicest grades do color, and unless you 
work up a special market you will lose two 
cr three cents a pound just because you fail 
to please the eye. Here and there a cream- 
ery is selling at three-fourths of a cent a 
pound higher for leaving the butter unsalt- 
ed and uncolored, but this is only for a 
special market, either for some foreign 
market or for what is known as the Jew 









market at home. Don’t try to color witlk 
carrots or with any homemade color. Get 
one of the-standard commercial colors on 
the market. I am now using about a tea- 
spoonful of color to 60 pounds of butter. 
Avoid red. It spoils the sale except for the 
southern market. A light straw color is all 
right. 

Churn at as low a temperature as will 
bring the butter in half to three-quarters 
of an hour. Draw off the buttermilk when 
the butter is in granules about the size of 
wheat kernels, rinse the granular butter 
in the churn with pure water of the right 
temperature to make it of the right con- 
sistency for working. It must not be hard 
or crumbly on one hand, nor soft and 
mushy on’ the other. If it comes soft, it 
was~ churned too warm. Don’t do that 
again. )’-*e it into pound prints, pack in 
ten-pound spruce tubs, or in ten-pound 
ash tubs, according to your market re- 
quirements. Suit the demand. Don’t try 
to force the public t6 accept your peculiar 
tastes. It is fatal to success. Keep the 


milk clean. Keep the cream clean. Don’t 
oversour the cream. Don’t overchurn it. 
Don’t overwork the butter. Don’t over- 
color, nor oversalt. Take special pains 
to examine the butter which sells at top 
prices in market. Take that as your ideal 
and work to it, throwing inherited ideals 


and ideas to the winds. Nothing succeeds 
like success. Emulate the successful but- 
termaker regardless of previously formed 
convictions. Ideal butter is that which 
sells for the highest price. Take that for 
your ideal. 





Soy Beans for Hogs—The consensus of 
discussion on the soy bean at a meeting of 
the Ontario experiment urion was that it 
is a good food for hogs, but being highly 
concentrated, like cottonseed meal, it could 
not be fed like oats. If the beans are al- 
lowed to mature the straw is of little value, 
but when cut green it is relished by cattle. 
Some of the earlier varieties will mature im 
most of Ontario and while requiring as 
long a season as corn, have yielded as high 
as 27 bushels per acre of grain or beans. 
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FOUR-YEAR-OLD SHORTHORN COW ROSE PRINCESS 


This fine Shorthorn cow won first prize at Kansas City this fal) and fourth at the 1901 international exposition at 


Chicago. Her sire is Alice’s Prince 


moderately short legs. 





122593 and her dam Rosebud. 


She is a fine animal with excellent back, broad loins and 
She belongs to the famous Shorthorn herd owned by George Harding & Son of Wisconsin. 

















Elements in Dairy Breeding. 


*VALANCEY E. FULLER, NEW YORK. 





Man loves the beautiful, both in nature 
and in art, and is generally willing to pay 
for, it. It should be our aim as breeders 


to breed the most perfect and beautiful 
type of the breed of our choice, but not at 
the expense of the dairy producing power. 


We should combine 
utility should have 
must be 

Many 
eoupling two 
will have in 


utility and beauty, but 
first place. A dairy cow 
maintained for her earning power. 
breeders seem to think that by 
animals the resulting progeny 
combination the characteris- 
tics of the two strains. They lose sight of 
the fact that there are pre-natal influences 
and those of atavism at work to modify or 
alter the inherited characteristics. They 
assume that the resulting progeny will 
possess the inherited characteristics of both 


dam and sire in combination, whereas one 
very often reacts on the other and _ the 
stronger prevails and is inherited. It 


therefore seems better practice to endeavor 


to fix one characteristic by persistent 
breeding to that end. 

Take the case of a cow deficient in fore- 
udder and of a strain whose characteris- 


tic is to possess cut front udders. Breed 


her to a bull of a strain noted for full, 
well-rounded fore-udders. We would nat- 
uraliy expect the female progeny would 
possess a better fore-udder than the dam, 
but unless such progeny was again bred 
to a bull of a strain possessing desirable 
fore-udders, the improvement of the fore- 
udder would not be likely to continue in the 
second generation. It is known that cows 
of good milking strains deficient in fore- 
udders usually possess large rear-udders. 
Persistent breeding to increase the _ size 
of the fore-udder will usually be at the 
expense of the capacity of the rear-udder. 
This is certainly the result of the con- 
tinuous breeding for size and shape of 
fore-udder in the Island of* Jersey cattle. 
This has resulted in giving the Golden 
Lads a wonderful fore-udder, but a smal- 
ler rear-udder as a rule than the American- 
bred. «On the contrary the development of 
the rear-udder on the American-bred has 
increased in size, but too often at the ex- 
pense of the fore-udder. 


Many breeders refuse to use as a sire the 
first calf of a heifer on the ground that 
she is imthature at the birth of the bull 
ealf, and that by the use thereof there is 
a tendency to weaken the constitution and 
lessen the size of his progeny. Personally, 


I would prefer to use a mature bull. My 
observation is that at the hight of. their 
maturity they beget the best cows My 


second reason is that one is able’ to see 
and examine the get of such a bull in milk 
and thereby determine his qualities as a 
breeder. To produce best results the bull 
and cow should both be mature and in good 
health at time of service. During the preg- 
nancy the dam should have proper care, 
feed and handling, with a view to the de- 
velopment of her fullest capacity. Wisdom 
should be exercised in breeding and animals 
whose hereditary traits in type and capac- 
ity are diametrically opposed to each other 
should not be bred together. It -is abso- 
lutely necessary to success to know that 
the ancestors of animals coupled possess, 
as far as possible, the types and character- 
istics we desire to see perpetuated in our 
herds. 





The New Oleo Bill introduced on tke 
epening day of congress by Representa- 
tive McCleary of Minnesota is an exact 
copy of the Grout bill. of the last con- 
gress. The only exception is that the time 
for its becoming opérative is necessarily 
put forward one year, to July 1, 1902. The 
measure provides that imitation butter or 





*Abstract of an address before the meet- 
ing of the New York breeders’ association 
at Rochester last week. Full report of the 
meeting. will be found on another page of 
American Agriculturist 


DAIRY 


imitation cheese marketed in any state 
or territory shall be subject to the opera- 
tion of the laws of such state or territory, 
and shall not be exempt by reason of being 
introduced in original packages; that when 
colored in imitation of butter, the internal 
revenue tax is to be 10 cents per pound, 
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and when not eolored in imitation of but- 
ter only one-fourth cent per pound. The 
Tauney bill, on the other hand, provides 
vides for no tax whatever on uncolored 
oleo.. In other words, if oleo will sell for 
what it is it shall not be called upon for 
a tax so small as a fraction of a cent. 











THE DE LAVAL COMPANY 


Acknowledge there has been 


Lying About Paris Separator Awards 


One of Their Latest Advertisements Is Headed 


“More Lying as to Paris Separator Awards” 


which is one of the most truthful statements they have made lately, as we 


believe the readers will acknowledge if they try to 
advertisement referred to 


statements in the 
advertisements. 


reconcile some of their 
with some in their previous 


In the advertisement headed ‘‘More Lying as to Paris Separator Awards,” 
they publish what purport to be three “‘official’”’ statements dated Stockholm, 


Sweden. 
call secondary evidence 
evidence. 


A careful perusal of these will show that they are what the courts 
and never acccepted by any court if there is primary 
The Paris Exposition was nct held in Sweden. 


Two weeks ago they advertised as follows: 


“At the Paris Exposition the De Laval machines received 


the Grand Prize or highest award, * ¢ 8 


being entered and 


receiving such award in the name of ‘Societe Anonyme Sepa- 


rator,’ 
Company,’ 


Notice, by this advertisement they claimed 
thus acknowledging that no award’ was 


to be their European organization, 
given to Aktiebolaget Separator. 

But when we proved that “ 
Radiator or Butter Extractor 
tempers again and accuse us of 
the three statements referred to 
Aktiebolaget Separator did get an 
European organization. 

We call special attention to the 
1900, April 2, 1901, and April 17, 


that it was in the last of November, 1901, 
Anonyme Separator.” 


they claim was given to “Societe 
be seen that they pay no 


when caught in a trap. 


award at Paris and claim~™ 


dates of these statements, 
1901, then ask the 


attention to facts or 


which is the French translation of ‘Separator Corporate 
the name of the De Laval European organization.” 


“Societe Anonyme Separator” 


Societe Anonyme Separator” exhibited a Butter 
and not a Cream Separator, they lose their 
“lying and misrepresentation’’ and advertise 
above 


in their efforts to prove that the 
it as their 


viz: Dec. 5, 
reader to bear in mind 
that they advertised that the award 
From which it will 


their previous statements 


Being cornered on one claim, they abandon it and claim another; cornered 


again, 
“would-be competitors” 


they go back to their first abandoned claim. We recommend our 
to try once more. 


An expert remarks that the De Laval Company will have to “eat hair’ 


in order to make their 


statements hang together. 


We still say that the official list of awards distributed at Paris did not 


contain an award to the De Laval 
arator. : 
To be continued in our next. 


Separator Co., 


or the Aktiebolaget Sep-. 


The United States Separator Still Leads the World 
To-day It Has No Equal 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
246 




















boiling clothes. 


Do it with the FEED COOKER 


The Granite State Cooker has many uses beside the cooking of feed for oy Tt is the 
most useful utensil that you can have about the 
heating water, rendering lard and making scrapple. 
Stockmen, Dairymen and Poultrymen find it the best for cooking food 
= heating water for the stock and for heating the barn or outbuilding. 

nteed. Write for circular which tells all about this and other useful farm 


y guara: 
appliances. Sent free. @ ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 







lace. At butchering time use it for 
On washday for heating water or 


Made in 3 sizes. 































€ good qualities of the 
A™ ERI ag 
Cream Separator $6 


wh _ =n Best Hand Separator. 

ad = We may not “toot our horn” as 

Vi) i \' loud as some, but we have wD 0 
y ectly Sees page 9 We [mg 


/} 

J 4 AMERICAN Se SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
ae Bor 1054, Bainbridge, N. 

Awarded Medat at Paris 1900. 
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FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil = 


is a new, scientific & certain remedy. 


NO COST IF IT FAILS. 


Write today for ant cireular No. 485 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


4 Send te ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Sheu, chicase 
New York. for Complete Catalog. . aa or 
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Lessons from Pan-American Fruit Exhibit. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. W. TAYLOR. 





Many lessons were learned from the hor- 
ticultural exhibits at the Pan-American 
exposition, and to an even greater extent 
old lessons were newly impressed upon all. 
In a season of poor crops in so many kinds 
of fruits as was 1901, probably no lesson 
was so strongly driven home as the neces- 
sity of providing for exhibits a long time 
in advance. 

There are many reasons for this, too, be- 
side the very important one of permitting 
cold storage to be employed for preserving 
the previous year’s crop. In most states 
the fruit of 1901 was produced in an ap- 
parently haphazard way that was quite 
unusual. Sections that can generally be 
depended upon to produce at least enough 
fruit for home uses and for display pur- 
poses, entirely failed, while in nearby 
neighborhoods pockets of fruit might be 
found if one knew exactly where to look. 
There was never a year when a carefully 
prepared map of a state showing precisely 
where each fruit was grown, with all de- 
tails as to varieties, shipping facilities, re- 
liability of the growers as to packing, etc, 
was as essential in the conduct of an ex- 
hibit. 

It has before now happened that a man 
placed in charge of a state exhibit has not 
possessed the necessary acquaintance or 
knowledge to secure exhibitors outside his 
own neighborhood or county. Such a man 
stood little chance of showing satisfactory 
results in 1901, when he might not be able 
to secure more than two or three species 
or half a dozen varieties in any one sec- 
tion. The moral of this shows that only 
men fully conversant with the resources 
»f their state should be permitted to under- 
take either the collection or the exhibition 
of its products. This applies with equal 
force in other departments, and includes 
the corollary that a special knowledge of 
the particular. department should always 
be an absolute requisite. 

The introduction of elaborate installa- 
tion, such as polished hard wood, plate 
glass mirrors and other like methods of 
distracting the attention rather than cen- 
tering it upon the fruits or flowers, is the 
most serious mistake that can be made in 
preparing to bring before the public any- 
thing which is so intrinsically beautiful 
as a fruit or a flower. Artificial methods 
of attracting attention to bottles of wine 
or jars or cans of fruit seem entirely con- 
sistent, but with fruits or flowers the case 
is entirely different. It was a pleasure to 
see the departure in this respect from the 
installation practiced at the world’s Co- 
lumbian exposition. In most cases the ta- 
bles and shelving were severely simple, 
the methods for catching the eye of pass- 
ersby depending upon the use of the fruits 
in plates, in masses, in decorative designs, 
or such other ways as the genius of the 
exhibitor might devise. 

Perhaps no one thing more impressed the 
layman than the fine exhibits in fruits 
made by Ontario, Nova Scotia, Wisconsin 
and Nebraska. These provinces and states 
are so generally believed to be outside the 
pale of successful fruit culture that their 
exhibits must have spread abroad a vast 
amount of education. For a considerable 
part of the season no better peaches were 
shown than those from Ontario. These rep- 
resented not a few scattering orchards, but 
a considerable industry. Nova Seotia’s 
magnificent Gravenstein apples, as well as 
many other varieties, illustrate what she is 
doing in the way of supplying England 
with some of the choicest fruit reaching 
the London market. A year ago in Octo- 
ber I had occasion to frequently notice in 
the London shop windows baskets contain- 
ing six Gravensteins and selling for two 
to three shillings (50 to 75 cents). Their 
main competitors seemed to be the Albe- 
marle Pippin, from Virginia, retailing at 
about the same price. 

The Minnesota exhibit was of special in- 





terest as consisting of varieties for the 
most part unknown in the east, and to a 
considerable extent of local development, 
to meet the peculiar conditions to be found 
there. A considerable amount of North 
German and Russian blood has been used 
in producing these varieties, but it is wor- 
thy of special note in this connection that 
while the foreign varieties have been ex- 
tremely useful in supplying parents for the 
apples which have proven most valuable, 
few imported varieties from those coun- 
tries have themselves stood up to the test. 

The cold storage of fruit played a more 
important part than has been the case here- 
tofore. Several states placed considerable 
quantities of fruit in storage at home or 
at Buffalo. Had it not been for this fruit, 
which was drawn upon throughout the en- 
tire season, it would have gone hard with 
a number of exhibitors. This fruit served 
a double purpose, supplying exhibits 
throughout the early months when there 
was little or no new crop fruit to show, 
and leavening the later exhibits in a very 
noticeable and helpful- way. It seems set- 
tled that in coming expositions of great 
magnitude the fruit of the previous sea- 
son’s growth will have a value which has 
never been entirely appreciated or made 
full use of heretofore. 





Protecting Trees from Mice in Winter. 
GRANT G, HITCHINGS, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 





I would like to know what precautions 
Grant G. Hitchings of New York used to 
guard against mice gnawing the bark from 
the trees in orchards mulched and  de- 
scribed in these columns recently. On my 
farm I cannot even mulch in summer on 
account of the trees being girdled by 
mice.—[K. N. T., Michigan. 

First, remove any old rubbish found in 
the orchard or near it. This makes a safe 
breeding place for mice. Always keep the 
mulch a short distance from the body of 









FRUITS AND FLOWERS 








the tree, usually about a foot is right. 
Each fall place about two. shovelfuls of 
mellow soil around each tree and loosen it 
with a hoe occasionally during the sum- 
mer. Mice seem to avoid fresh stirred soil. 

If this is not effective, take building paper 
and wrap the trees, tying the paper with 
twine. By commencing at top of paper 
with middle of string, wrapping each way 
and tying at bottom the paper will be held 
securely in place. One dollar’s worth of 
paper will protect 400 trees. 


The Warfield No 2 Strawberry. 


CHARLES C. NASH, MICHIGAN, 








This variety, which for some time past has 
been one of our best canning varieties, 
gives most excellent results with thorough 
cultivation. Not more than one grower in 
ten treats it right to obtain best results. 
The Warfield will grow fair crops without 
extra care, but for every time it is culti- 
vated and hoed it pays back good wages 
in the increased crop in quantity, size and 
quality. 

In addition to cultivation and hoeing 
the size and productiveness are still 
further increased by not allowing plants to 
take root closer than from five to six inches 
of each other, and after the row has spread 
to 15 to 18 inches wide keep all the runners 
cut off. Keep the narrow hoe stirring the 
the row at least every two weeks through 
surface of the soil between the plants in 
the season. The Warfield likes a very rich 
soil that is naturally well drained. I find 
Beder Wood, Wilson or Michel’s Early good 
perfect blossom varieties to plant with it. 

ssa 
The Amateur’s Ideal Chrysanthemum. 
WILHELM MILLER, CORNELL EXPER STA. 





It is worth while to make a strong ap- 
peal to the amateurs of this country to 
keep a firm hold upon all the main types, 








FIG 2 A LATER STAGE OF MILLBROOK 















and especially the delicate 


THE ORCHARD 





sorts which will not bear 
transportation. There is no 
originality in cultivating 
the florists v’arieties for 
the florists’ ideals. But 
there are certain classes 
and certain ideals that are 
peculiar to the amateur 
and the artist. Figs 1 and 
2 illustrate one of these 
classes. They represent 
the same variety, but one 
would never think it from 
seeing only the two stages. 
The fascination of watch- 
ing the daily changes of 
an expanding flower is a 
thing that the florist may 
“enjoy, but cannot sell. The 
whole class formerly called 
“Japanese reflexed,” but 
now included in the ‘“Jap- 
anese” section by the na- 
tional chrysanthemum so- 
ciety of England, are of 
especial interest to the 
amateur. This is the larg- 
est, best and most hetero- 
geneous of these arbitrary 
sections. In some of the 
other sections a single il- 
lustration will do nicely as 
a type of all, the varieties 
differing chiefly in color. 
The word ‘‘Japanese”’ no 
longer refers to immediate geographical 





origin, and is practically equivalent to 
**miscellaneous.”’ The forms of _ this 
section baffle description. No really 
excellent Japanese type escapes the 


photographer nowadays. Perhaps the rose 
is oftener pictured, but in variety of form 
it is certain that no flower can compare 
with the Japanese chrysanthemums. Day 
by day new things happen, successive tiers 
of florets flop over, and the entertainment 


is ever changing. This watching of daily 
changes is one of the chief rewards of cul- 
tivating plants. A cut flower is bought 
at its perfection and changes little. A pot- 


ted plant has a higher beauty than any 
cut flower. It has the greater artistic value 
of different sizes and shapes, even if one 
does not watch the flowers develop. Such 
a plant may be bought from a florist, but 
there is nothing like growing it yourself. 


A Remarkable New York Peach Orchard. 








PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 
During a recent trip in Niagara county, 
N Y, I was struck by the enormous size 


of some of the peach trees in an orchard 
belonging to J. O. Lockwood, near Olcott. 
The soil is a rather gravelly loam, along 
the water front and sloping gradually to- 
ward the edge of Lake Ontario. The or- 
chard was planted 28 years ago and many 
of the trees are still standing and fruit 
regularly. They are strong and vigorous 
and the fruit is highly colored, of a good 
flavor and excellent carrying qualities. 
Some of the trees cover a large area of 
ground space. The branckes, in one par- 
ticular instance, cover a surface included 
in a diameter of about 40 feet. The trees 
are headed rather low and many of the 
primary limbs are as large as ten to 15- 
year-old trees. The main trunk in this 
particular instance measures about 40 
inches, or about 13 inches in diameter. 
These trees have fruited about 20 times 
in 25 years. It is a rare exception that 
some fruit is not borne by some trees every 
year. Mr Lockwood is a careful cultivator, 
believing in thorough tillage, especially 
during dry weather of the growing season. 
The fact that the orchard is only a few 
hundred yards from the lake front, it has 
been found necessary to spray the trees to 
keep them free from peach leaf curl. He 
sprays each spring just before the buds 
open, with the ordinary bordeaux mixture, 


using four to six pounds of blue stone and 
the same amount of lime in 50 gallons of 
water. 
is used for this purpose. 


A 250-gallon tank built on a wagon 
The fruit is picked 











AN EARLY EXPRESSION OF MILLBROOK 


in 20-pound baskets and hauled to his pack- 
ing shed, where they are packed by hand 
in the 1-3-bushel baskets commonly used 
in this section. 

The giant trees in this orchard make a 
close second to the famous peach trees on 
the farm of Allen W. Harris, Kent county, 
Md, reported in American Agriculturist last 


spring, considered the largest peach trees 
in the world. The giants on the Harris 
farm are only a short distance from the 
Chesapeake bay front, while those on the 
Lockwood farm are on the water front of 
Lake Ontario. The trees in both sections 
are of the Crawford type, and have many 


characteristics in common. 


———— — 


The Western Beauty Apple is a large 


showy, yellow apple, often with 2 beautiful 
blush. The flesh is rather coarse, tender, 
juicy, mild sub-acid and good in quality. 


It has borne regularly and abundantly at 
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well known in some parts of southern 
Ohio, where it is regarded as a fall or early 
winter fruit, but when grown at Geneva 
it has often kept till spring. It is worth 
testing where a fruit of this character is 
desired.—_[S. A. Beach, Ontario County, 
=: 





A Spraying Calendar is one of the most 
useful features of our memorandum calen- 
dar for 1902, which is given free to every- 
one who sends us a dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist. The 
calendar tells just why, when and how to 
spray the apple, bean, cabbage and cauli- 
flower, celery, cherry, currant, gooseberry, 
grape, nursery stock, peach or apricot, 
pear, plum, quince, raspberry, blackberry, 
dewberry, strawberry, tomato and potato 
to prevent the ravages of insects, blights, 
rots, etc. This calendar tells when to make 
the first, second and third application; also 
the fourth and fifth, if necessary. It gives 
the formulas for making insecticides and 
fungicides. It also tells how to combat in- 
sect pests in field, granary and house that 
are not reached by the spraying method. 
This single feature alone makes the cal- 
endar worth a dollar bill on every farm 
and in every home. 

Preventing Frost Injury to fruit buds 
by whitening them promises satisfactory 
results in a commercial way. It has been 
found by J. C. Whitten of the Missouri ex- 
periment station that branches which were 
whitened kept at a lower temperature in 
bright days than the natural ones. This 
difference, as great as 15 degrees, explains 
why whitened buds do not swell enough in 
winter to endanger themselves to subse- 
quent injury from cold. The trees should 
be sprayed in early December with lime 
whitewash, to which is added some salt 
and skimmilk, and again in February. 





Japan Wine Berry—Everyone should 
have a few Japan wine berries in the garden. 
They come after raspberries and are fine 
for anyone who likes an acid fruit. They 
are also good for making jelly.—[Alfred P. 
Edge, Harford County, Md. 





Pecan Trees have large tap roots. When 
they are to be moved, the tap root should 
be cut 15 or 18 inches below the surface. 
toot pruning in the nursery is recom- 
mended. 





= 





the Geneva experiment station. It is 
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Sweepstakes Prize Winner's Report. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF MRS LEONARD JOHN- 
SON, WHO WUN THE SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE IN 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST 
As announced in American Agriculturist 

of July 6, the sweepstakes prize of $200 in our 

money-in-poultry contest was awarded to 

Mrs Leonard Johnson of Radnor, Pa, be- 

cause her report complied the closest with 

the rules under which the contest was held, 

Her picture, a brief biography and a few 

interesting facts relative to her record 


NEST BOXES 


were published at that time: As stated, 
she lives on a place of one-fourth acre, and 
keeps a small flock of mostly White and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. She began the 
recdrd year with 63 hens, two males and 
80 early-hatched chicks, and closed with 28 
hens, two males and 62 pullets. 

The hens laid during the year 
which sold for $149.18. Those used 
worth $5.90. She sold 126 
broilers and old fowls for $100. 
manure, feathers, etc, brought the total 
receipts of the flock to $267.59. The feed, 
nearly all of which was bought, cost $88.78, 
labor was worth $27.48 and other inciden- 
tal expenses brought the total expense to 
$121.21, leaving a profit of $146.38, to which 
should be added a gain of $18.04 in added 
value uf stock at the end of the year and 
of $17.92 profit on eggs and poultry bought 
and sold to customers. This, with the pay 
for her time, brings Mrs Johnson’s income 
close to $200, and that from a small flock 
which were cared for largely at odd mo- 
ments. 

There were three buildings used for the 
fowls. The oldest was 12 feet long, six feet 
wide, four feet high in front and two feet 
in the rear. It was built for raising early 
broilers with hens, but did not prove a 
success for this purpose and was given over 
to a scratching room and lounging place 
for the hens during the day. Attached to 
this was a buiMing ten feet long, six feet 
wide and seven feet high in front. There 
was another building 12x12 and eight feet 
high and a third 18 feet long, ten feet wide 
and seven feet high, built on the scratch- 
ing shed plan as illustrated. This was the 
most satisfactory and comfortable build- 
ing of the three. These buildings were all 
covered with three-ply tarred paper and 
the original including repairs to 
them, amounted to $160.75. The arrange- 
ment of best building and nest boxes are 
also illustrated. This house cost $47.76. 

As considerable of the income was de- 
rived from. the sale of ear! broilers, it 
was necessary to begin setting hens early. 
These were marketed among summer resi- 
dents and a few Philadelphians who lived 
near by during the entire year. The hatch- 
ing record is here given for both the early 
and later flocks: 


5828 eggs, 
and set 
head of 
The hen 


were 


cost, 


HATCHING RECORD OF EARLY FLOCKS. 
Chicks Alive 
Date of No Value hatch- lmo 
setting eggs eggs ed later Bold Price 


.90 20 15 9 $8.03 
.90 30 15 3 2.86 
-o2 14 12 2 .63 
26 18 
10 
14 
S coco @ ‘ 16 
ae 6éhees .3f 7 
OU ice $4.! 37 
RECORD OF LATER BRO 
April 6...... 60 1.25 28 26 
1. 24 16 
1.2 33 24 
od 7 2 1.05 
1. 30 16 ‘ 4.16 
: 24 15 15 8.72 
$5.35 146 99 62 $37.18 
of the early flocks sold, 31 
were killed when between 12 and 16 weeks 
of age, and dressed from 1% to 2% pounds. 


They sold for 45 cents per pound in May 
down to 30 cents in July. About 45 pullets 
were reserved for layers, 40 of which 
reached maturity. Of the late hatched 
chickens, those from eggs set in April av- 
eraged $1.25 per pair, and the later ones $1.10. 
Of the 18 hens set, 11 were used to rear the 
chickens. These lost from nine to 12 weeks 
of laying. As an individual record was kept 
of the fowls, it was not hard to determine 
the number of eggs lost by setting these 
hens. Mrs Johnson says: ‘“‘Contrary to the 
common opinion that a hen allowed to rest 
by sitting and giving her chickens to raise 
would lay better afterward, I found she 
usually made a poorer layer, becoming 
broody sooner and being much harder to 
break up than the hen never permitted to 
sit. The average hen lays in about two 
weeks after being broken up, and continues 
laying three weeks. In winter, she is apt 
to remain idle a week longer.” 

The details of the work of 
the fowls are taken up minutely. The 
weight and price of each fowl sold, with 
the date and description of the same, is 
given in the record, also an individual ac- 
count of several of the hens with their 
broods. Observations of each fowl which 
died from disease are given. Rather poor 
results were obtained with hatching eggs, 
due to too few males for the number of 
hens kept. The early set eggs prcved more 
fertile than the later ones. There were set 
370 eggs, of which 192 hatched, or 52%, and 
of these 116 were raised. Of the early-set 


caring for 


SCRATCHING SHED HOUSE 


eggs, 64% hatched and 54% of the chickens 
were raised. Of the later lot, 38% hatched 
and 72% of the chickens were raised. 


THE ROUTINE OF THE DAY’S WORK 


A sample of one day’s work in early sum- 
mer is here given: At 6 a m, the gates lead- 
ing out of the yards were opened, a small 
quantity of cracked corn scattered over 
the ground, doors into laying houses opened, 
water pails filled with cold, clean water. 
While doing this, chickens and fowls were 
carefully observed, droopy ones noted, those 
ready for market compared as tu size and 
plumpness. The old hens anxious to lay 
early, already on nests, were marked on 
the record sheet, which is tacked up on the 
wall of henhouse. Time spent, about ten 
minutes. 

At 8 am, Miss M’s man calls for his eggs; 
she has a standing order for one dozen ev- 
ery morning. I give her eggs laid the day 
before. This is the third year I have been 
serving her. Mrs B’s man stops for her 
eges—four dozen on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
As this is Friday, I also give him a pair 
of spring chickens, killed yesterday after- 
noon. Mrs C drives up, wants three broil- 
ers, and will call for them at 11.30. Time 
spent, about ten minutes. 

At 9 a m. Chickens fed small amount of 
wheat or mash. Chickens for Mrs C., 
caught, killed and dressed. Time 1% hours. 
Laying houses visited again, record taken 
of hens laying. Six hens are sitting on 
eggs in a separate house. They are re- 
moved for food and run and nests exam- 
ined, one hen has worked herself down 
through hay to the bare boards of next 
box; eggs removed, more hay put in and 
eggs put back. Another hen has broken 
an egg, smearing the others all over. A 
basin of warm water is procured, eggs 
placed in it to soak while I remove the 
nest, then eggs carefully washed and put 
in nest again. 

At 12 noon. Chickens fed a little oats. Lay- 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


ing hens marked down. At3pm. Feed time; 
give a little cracked corn. At 6 p m. Feed 
again, cracked corn, oats and wheat, all 
they can eat. Eggs gathered. Those 
slightly soiled are wiped off and small ones 
sorted out. They are placed in the cellar 
in a basket suspended from the ceiling. 
Broody hens put in small coop. After lay- 
ing houses are closed, broody hens already 
confined 24 hours are set free; compelled 
to roost all night, not many go on nest the 
next day. If they do they are confined 
another day. At this time of the year it 
takes about three days to break up the oid 
hens if penned the first night they remain 
on nest. 

At 8 pm. Young chickens shut up. Gates 
closed. Account-books written out. Chick- 
ens sold, weight, age and selling price not- 
ed down. Number of eggs gathered put 
down. Anything of importance concerning 
the poultry jotted down. About one hour a 
day spent with poultry while 
young. That makes three days of ten hours 
in each month. When houses were cleaned 
it took about two hours. One-half hour 
was allowed for each chicken killed and 
ten minutes for each fowl. In December, 
not more than ten minutes a day was spent. 


chickens are 


DISPOSING OF THE MANURE. 


sold at 


barrels of 


At one time, the manure was 
cents per barrel. About two 
manure were made by 100 fowls per month 
in the winter if the barrels were well 
packed and no earth mixed with the drop- 



































OF MRS LEONARD JOHNSON 


pings. A small garden patch was planted 
during the summer to use up the manurs 
and note its effect on certain vegtables. 
Onions, lettuce, peas and beans throve 
wonderfully on it, but tomatoes run all to 
vine instead of producing fruit. The soft, 
downy feathers from dry-picked fowls were 
sorted out, saved and sold for 10 cents per 
pound, which hardly paid for the time of 
sorting and caring for them. The houses 
were not cleaned as often as is generally 
thought desirable. Mrs Johnson 
“While I firmly believe it is better to re- 
move the droppings at least every week 
and when able to do the work myself 
never failed to do this, I find, that other 
conditions being good, the hens don’t 
fer as much from dirty houses as some 
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ple think. I had to depend on my father 
for this work, and, being: an old man, and 
having other things to attend to, he cleaned 
the houses about once a month. Early in 
September, I had a boy come to whitewash. 
Every inch of the inside, even the floor, 
was covered with hot lime, mixed with 
carbolic acid. Roosts removed, al- 
oil poured over them and the oil burned 
off. Nest boxes were carried outside, con- 
tents burned and whitewashed.” 
Where so many fowls are kept continu- 
ally on a small piece of ground, the soil 
becomes contaminated with the droppings. 
Every two or three years new soil was 


were 


boxes 





carried on and in this way it’ was kept 
sweet and clean. Rye was also sown in 
the yards in the fall. Animal meal and 
green cut bone were tried during the con- 
test year as well as at previous times. 
The former generally disagreed with the 
fowls and the latter was thought to be too 


expensive. Mrs Johnson never tried condi- 
tion powders, thinking it possible to keep 
fowls healthy without them. She says, 


“IT know people who use all these helps and 
with no better results than I have obtained. 
I had no more eggs when I bought expen- 
sive food than I have this year. I believe 
in oyster shells beause the hens are so 
fond of them, but don’t think they affect 
the egg shells much. They do not act as 
grit.”’ 
Almost 
raising and 


all the work connected with the 
marketing of the stock and 
eggs was performed personally by Mrs 
Johnson, who, in addition, did the house- 
work and cared for a family of three small 
boys, their father and grandfather. Fur- 
ther details of her work will be given in 
subsequent issues, as separate articles re- 
lating to hatching and rearing chickens, 
feeding young and old stock, killing and 
marketing fowls, disposing of old. stock, 
etc. An interesting comparison of the egg 
and hatching records of her flocks for seven 
years is here given: 


LAYING AND HATCHING RECORD FOR 7 YEARS. 
1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 
om BE cocies 50 90 110 ~=—113 85 70 36 
Eggs laid, doz. 507 952 846 1030 727 6534 2574 
No per hen.... 1214 132 101 104 103 ~=112 100 
Income p_hen..§$2. e as $1. 2 %. 78 $1.72 $198 $1.92 
Cost fe wd p hen. 1,00 .60 ‘ -70 
eM - seareae aitd 36 1639 824 1080 276 374 
Eggs h atched .. 116 139 686 554 680 200 127 
Per cent h’tch’d 52 56 66 67 63 72 69 
Chicks raised .. 69 70 b230 130 175 170 62 
Per cent —- 60 50 67 23 25 85 49 


a Own eg 
b Sold BO ‘newly hatched chicks. 
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Red Albumen Is a Fake. 








This paper received a letter last month 
from a New York “pharmacist” saying 
that if a certain portion of ‘‘red albumen” 
was mixed with black or red pepper and 
two teaspoonsfuls of this mixture was add- 
ed to each quart of the morning mash, it 
would make hens lay all winter. He quot- 
ed an experiment tried by his father and 
brother in which they obtained wonderful 
results. A similar letter was sent to prob- 
ably all the agricultural and poultry papers 
and emany of the weeklies and _ dailies 
throughout the country, with the intention 
of arousing the interest of farmers and 
poultry keepers in red albumen, and creat- 
ing a sale for the same. 

An inquiry among leading wholesale and 
retail drurgists of this city by American 
Agriculturist showed, as supposed, that no 
such article as red albumen is known to 
the trade. It is needless to say that we 
did not publish the letter, which was 
shrewdly designed to advertise what ap- 
peared to us at the time, a fake. A par- 
tially anonymous letter was recently re- 
ceived saying that “the so-called red al- 
bumen comes frome South Asmerica, where 
it is known as Beckoe albumen, and is a 
mineral product which contains about 99% 
of the purest*albumen.” Other fairy tales 
of the marvelous qualities of this article 
in the production of eggs are cited. 

The scheme to introduce this article has 
been shrewdly worked and druggists all 
over the country have had frequent calls 


for it. Many of them have sold blood al- 
bumen, a well-known article to the drug 
trade. Further investigation shows that 


this red albumen is made by an Ohio con- 
cern whose name is enough to condemn it. 
This concern also put out black pepsin 
several years ago, per algretta and other 
articles, which have kept chemists of the 
department of agriculture and the experi- 
ment stations busy in denying their use- 
fulness and showing up the fraudulent 
claims made for them. The so-called red 
albumen which is sold at 40 cents per 
pound wholesale and 60 cents retail is made 
of red pepper and ground oyster shells, a 
product within reach of every poultryman 
at low cost. 


Carbolic Acid for Robbing—One of the 
best preventives of robbing, reported by 
an Austrian beekeeper, is carbolic acid. 
It is diluted with water and sprinkled at 
the entrance of the hive being robbed. The 
odor is so repugnant that no bees, except 
those that belong in the hive, will pass it. 
In very bad cases a little hay or grass is 
thrown over the entrance and sprinkled 
occasionally with the carbolic acid water. 





To Prevent Frozen Combs keep the 
poultry in their houses on very cold days, 
particularly when the cold is accompanied 
with a high wind. Make a burlap curtain 
to hang over the roosts and down around 
the fowls to keep them warm at night. 





Skimmilk for Fowls is the best substi- 
tute for meat when the latter cannot be 
easily procured. It is a good egg and meat 
producer. Hens will pay a higher price for 
it than calves or pigs. 





Winter Eggs can’t be obtained from hens 
as commonly kept by farmers. They need 
a tight, dry house built as warmly as pos- 
sible, and the best of food and care. 








Rheumatism 


Is a rack on which you need not suffer long. 

It depends on an acid condition of the 
blood, which affects the muscles and joints, 
causes inflammation and pain and results 
from defective digestion and a torpid action 
of the liver, kidneys and skin. 

Sciatica, lumbago and stiff neck are forms 
of it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Neutralize the acidity of the blood, perfect 
digestion and excretion, and radically and 
permanently cure rheumatism. 


IDELITY FOOD tice 


sed everywhere by practical poultrymen and 
spsaaiens fanciers with unfailing success. Insures 















Price same © ¥. O. 
The Famous Fiaelity Foods are o for sale As Pouitry 
Supply Dealers eae Hite Bes the ei and by the 
Pineland |. & B.Co.,Sole Mirs., B 


THE PAYING HEN 


isthe layinghen. Raw cut bone makes her 
iay twice theeggs. Pays you i. 


Mann’s Bone Cutter soca, 

po th yey Fat peg hy styrs it. ° TRY iT AYS REE 
ir than 

‘o money in advance, Our free Cat'lg 19! 


F. W. MANN GO. Box 40, Milford, Mase. 













200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
faction. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil, 























ICTOR 
INCUBATORS 


The simplest, most durable, cheap- 


est first-class hatcher. Money back 
if not as represented. Circular 
free; catalogue 6c. We pay the 


freight. 





it hh A 


GEO. ERTEL CO. Guinea. Til. 














= Re 

CENT RY POULTRY ROOK, « mosiled for 10c, tells all about it 
We have 115 yards of thoroughbred 
peulley. INCE. *BEDR, CO,.,BoxB-l Quincy, Til, 











OremeRS INCUBATOR, 


World’ s Standard Hatcher. 
26 Gov. U. 


10c. Ask nearest office f 
OYPHEKS IN INOCUB ATOR re 


POULTRY AND BEES 
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Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ‘ambitious reader of the American Agri- 
culturist who desires a technical education, and 
has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 
man, whose name is withheld at his request, has 
at his disposal a few scholarships in a well- 
known educational institution. If you are ambi- 
tious and in earnest, write to W. L. B., Box 3737, 
Boston, Mass. 
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UST AS NATURAL =i 


and a good deal more reliable, 

one or make its Sectteapionas 

Doesn’t the nest and allow the 

Mtochill but hatches every egg that can 
hatched. THE 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


fs absolute! rfect as to incubator 

tion ‘and distribution of heat and nd. grolaturey Pega: 
lati ation. For EBAY AY 
FREIGHT ANYWHERE 12 tho U.8. Handscene eens 


Petaluma Incubator Co.; Box 6 Petsiaaune Cal. 


— 
Successful pai. 


They take careofthem. Mails loaded with wo. ds of 
praise from chicken people. Our 


P 

4 at catalogue tu: the lime 
try business. Five 

a ed anguages, 









Beats 
Jem 
all, 



















DES me se INCUBATOB CO., 


Box 104 I 
Buffalo, +g a cep een ong 














re ° 4 . e 
S=4 Don’t Sacrifice 
a certainty for an uncertainty. 
Don’t buy an incubator that you 
know nothi shou’, ee pee 
‘can get the Fr Or 
Simplicity on “trial. We can 
= send it on trial, because we know 
it to be the best. If f you ons 
want this machine after you try it, sendit back. Large art 
for 6c. Detailed plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent for 


Columbia Inch. Co., 62 Arch St., Delaware City, Del. 























FOR THE WIFE 


AND OHILDREN. 
Get an incubator that the can run; 
one ee will do good werk from the 
tart and last for years. The Sure 
Hatch is made of California red 


dreds who are making money with the Sure H 
Common Sense Brooder is the best. Send now. 


Sure Hatch Incubstor Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Celumbus,0. 


LEE’S ECC MAKER 


makes fowls healthy and ong mage all the your. If 
not sold in your town send 25c for big na pack 4 

for 25-pound pail. GEO. ie LEE CO., 0 a Neb., 
or 8 Park Place, New York. 

Use Lee’s Lice Killer for lice and mites on chickens hogs. 


$6,000 8:i28he FREER 


ae as Sratmore rte 
“ cure or an 
J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 70, Delavan, Wis, 


Stains BONE aide J Ps 


will —_ poult; 
























Incubators From $6.00 Up 
Brooders From $4.00 Up 


Fully Warranted, Free Catalog 
L, A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR GO.,SPRINGFIELD, SHI. 
INCUBATORS 30 DAYS TRIALS 5 


SAEED Wot 'S8 cRPatoh RAD Valtikac? poiks. 
OYSTER SHELLS fon'ssiiatrettoryin 


r ton. 20c more our kie 
on Bat ae Fa Bay lars free. ae 


Canfield Coop Co-,§2 Main St., Bath, N. ¥. 




















Poultry Paper. serintion and boor,"rlant 


for Poultry Hénses,” 10" cents. Sample copy of 








¥.., Chicago, IiL., 


Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 





free. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL. Indienapolic. tnd 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jyear; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in ee $1. 56 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club of two, 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will cone 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
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CANVASSERS WANTED in ever > town to solicit sub- 


scriptions, Terms sent on applic on. 
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vertising rates, see that de partment Ww hen writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to “advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
lability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means ‘hat no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc; so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
trser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1 one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts | ah ould be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. cmcaco, 
NEW YORK, 
62 ph Place Marquette Building. 
__ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. _ 


~NEW YORK, DECEMBER 28, 1901 

"le ore’s 5 for s a Hepe: yy New Year and : a om 

perous crop season in 1902. By the way, 

wasn’t the Christmas number of American 
Agriculturist a “hummer’’? 
—P_—_ 

Hundreds of farmers are on the look- 
out for wideawake men to do general farm 
work. Young men who desire places on 
good farms where they can take hold of the 
practical side of things ought to advertise 
in our Farmers’ Exchange columns. 


postoffice or ex- 














—_ 

Did you read about marketing farm prod- 
uce by trolley on che 10th page of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist last week? It isa mighty 
interesting statement of the new develop- 
ment in transportation that is certain to 
exert a profound influence upon thousands 
of farmers. These are the progressive days 


and it will not do to fall behind the times. 
The necessity of having a good presid- 


agricultural conventions was 
forcibly illustrated at a recent state dairy 
meeting. The president was a good fel- 
low, a splendid dairyman and a first-class 
buttermaker. However, he was not famil- 
iar with the first principles of conducting 
a meeting and as a result there was prac- 
tically no discussion and the best part of 
the convention was lost. An excellent pro- 
gram had been provided and if the sessions 
had been directed. intelligently the meeting 
would have been one of the best on record. 
The other side of the problem was illustrat- 
ed at the last meeting of the Illinois stock 
breeders. The presiding officer is an old 


ing officer at 


hand at the business and knows just how 
to make announcements, 


call for a discus- 


EDITORIAL 


This 
ever held in the 


best of 
central west. A 
good meeting was held but without the aid 


sion te. meeting was the 


its kind 


of a capable man much of the benefit would 
have been lost. While it may not always 
be advisable to choose the best man simply 
because of his ability to conduct a meeting, 
he should not forget that if he himself is 
not familiar with parliamentary practice, 
he can call some one to the chair: who is. 
This is not only important at a state meet- 
ing but at farmers’ institutes arfd gather- 
ings of any kind. 
I 

cowpea has worked wonders at the 
south. Farms that had become wholly un- 
profitable because of an actual deficiency 
of fertilizing elements brought about by 
careless methods of farming, have been so 
renovated by the cowpea that they are 
is gaining fa- 


The 


again profitable. This plan 

vor throughout the north. As American Ag- 
riculturist has frequently pointed out, the 
area in southern Ohio, southern Illinois and 
Missouri is becoming enormous. The pea 


adapted to the thin soils and 
than red clover. Large 


seems better 
wornout farms 


quantities of forage are produced, the soil 
is enriched and the ground is left in first- 
class condition for subsequent crops. One 


of the drawbacks is the fact that the seed 


is high. By next spring any quantity can 
be sold for $2 or more per bushel. For 


goes into the business of rais- 
great financial 
this bus- 
for 
for 
our 
with 


the man who 
ing cowpea seed there is a 
reward. When properly managed, 
iness is not difficult, and there is room 
a number of growers. The demand 
seed is bound to increase. Many of 
readers have had much experience 
cowpeas. Send us a report of your expe- 
riences; tell us what varieties you use, 
when planted and whether any other crops 
are planted with them. 
—— — 
The great importance of having good su- 


gar beet seed cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. As this seed is rather costly, 
there is much temptation on the part of 


dealers to sell old seed, or a mixture of 


old and new. Of course, a responsible 
dealer will not sell inferior seed, but all 


dealers are not responsible, hence the only 
safe method is to buy of thoroughly hon- 
est seedsmen, and even then test the ger- 
mination power before the seed is planted. 
Do not neglect this under any circum- 
stances. It is easy to test any farm seeds 
by using a couple of dinner plates and two 
pieces of cloth. Put the cloth between the 
plates, spread the seed over it, moisten the 
cloth and set the plates in a comparatively 
warm place. The loss from using poor seed 
is greater in intensive farming, such as the 
raising and growing of beets, than in the 
raising of ordinary field crops, although the 
loss in the latter case should not be per- 
mitted. 
ceateanilitiasiis 
The movement recently inaugurated to 
increase our export of breeding animals to 
South America should receive further im- 
petus through the interest now everywhere 
displayed in the live stock industry. Chief 
Statistician Powers of the census bureau 
Says there are 68,000,000 cattle of all descrip- 
tions in the United States. Actual exports 
of cattle to all of South America in ten 
months of this year were exactly 219 head, 
including breeding cattle, and this to coun- 
tries more than willing to improve their 
stock through better blood from the United 
States and Europe. Our exports of sheep 
make a little better showing, yet include 
but a handful of breeding animals. 
= ae ee Se 

number closes Volume 68 of 
Agriculturist, comprising 720 


With - this 
American 


pages. For the convenience of our sub- 
scribers we print on pages 718 and 719 the 
index, affording a quick reference to the 


leading articles published during the past 


six months. 

An even hundred millions of dollars rep- 
resents our exports of products of agricul- 
ture during October, and the movement has 
shown little or no diminution during No- 











Astounding Facts 





The annual production of our Or- 
ange Judd weeklies, including Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, now consumes: 

Wire for stitching papers, 

25 miles 

Weight of paper used, 

over 1000 tons 

The year’s numbers piled flat 

would make a monument 20 
miles high. 

Length of paper used in a roll, 

width of page 30,000 miles 

Hight of column if papers are 

folded once and piled upon each 
other. 60 miles 

Cost of paper, postage, etc, 

~$100,000 

Editors, publishers and employees 

some 300 


Contributors and associates, 1000 
Correspondents and asso- 
ciates, 10,000 


Great as is the phenomenal circula- 


tion and influence of American Agri- 
culturist, it could be a power vastly 
more effective in promoting the inter- 
ests of agriculture if every 


present subscriber would speak an en 
thusiastic word for it, or send us one 
or two new subscriptions. Besides 
the satisfaction you will thus have of 
pushing on a good thing, we will pay 
you handsomely. Apply for particu- 
lars to American Agriculturist, New 
York city. 




















vember and December. Certainly a mag- 
nificent contribution to the world’s require- 
ments, affording sufficient reason for proper 
recognition of the plain farmer. 





Saving Feed for Winter Use. 


Cc. H. M’CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, O. 





I spent 12 hours filling a driveway in one 
of our barns with stover from 275 shocks 
of corn, two large loads each of bright 
wheat straw, sorghum cane and kafir corn 
and one load soy beans, all cured in fine 
condition. I have a large shed open on 
the east side, in which was stored all the 
above except corn stover, which was in 
rick. The power cutter was set between 
rick and shed so we could reach any feed 
at will. We cut first one and then another, 
so that they were fairly well mixed in 
the eutting. We had only a 12-foot car- 
rier and it required some labor to run back 
the cut feed, and in so doing it was prétty 
well mixed. The owner of a large traction 
engine was employed to furnish power ata 
cost of 30 cents per hour for time while 
running. We furnished board and feed. It 
required one man to feed cutter, one to cut 
ties and place on cutter, and one to place 
feed in reach of latter, and two boys cared 
for the cut product. ° 

The soy beans, planted in rows and cul- 
tivated, were cut with corn knife, thrown 
in piles suitable for curing, and were left 
a few days, turned over and in two or three 
days were tied in bundles with twine, 
shocked up for some days before hauling in. 
The cane and kafir corn was treated in like 


manner, only the latter was left standing 
in shock much longer. This season has 
been an ideal one for curing all kinds of 


as there has not been sufficient vw 
weather. to } 


forage, 
and cloudy discolor any but 
standing feed. We will put under cover all 
the stover we can and do the next best 
thing, rick the remainder, to be put in as 
we make room for it. We feed nearly ill 
under cover. We have a few tons of 
pea hay that will be fed, peas and all, along 
with our other feeds, to all kinds of stock 
that we handle except hogs, and the latter 
are very fond of the peas. 


cow- 
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Fighting the Elevator Combine. 





The Farmer Elevator Co of Haven, Kan, 
recently applied to the district court ask- 
ing that the elevator trust be restrained 
from interfering with the farmers’ com- 
pany. The fight began in July, 1900, when 
the so-called elevator trust attempted to 
keep down grain prices. Hall & Robinson 
of Kansas City, owners of many elevators 
on the Missouri Pacific railroad, demand- 
ed, through their representative, 50% of all 
the grain received at Haven. They were 
willing that the other dealers should divide 
the remainder. Anyone taking more than 
his share was asked to pay 3 cents per 
bushel for oats, 1144 cents for corn taken in 
excess of their share. Unless this was 
agreed to, Hall & Robinson threatened to 
drive the other dealers out of business. Fi- 
nally it was arranged that the Hall & Rob- 
inson elevators should receive 45% of all 
the available grain, 30% going to another 
concern and 25% to a third. Forfeit checks 
were placed in the hands of a banker and 
the pool was completed. For some months 
this state of affairs continued. 

The smaller dealers took in as much 
grain as they dared, then dropped out of 
the market and allowed what remained to 
go to the Hall & Robinson elevators at any 
price the large concern chose to pay. This 
state of affairs was detrimental to the in- 
terest of the farmers and in April, 1901, the 
farmer elevator at Haven was incorporated. 
A charter was obtained and an elevator 
built. The company commenced to buy 
grain and operated as any other business 
institution. At first every effort was made 
by the pool to injure the trade of the farm- 
ers’ company and to hamper its business. 
As these efforts proved of no avail, a boy- 
cott was attempted, designed to shut the 
farmers’ company out of business. When 
this occurred the farmers’ company ap- 
plied to the court, as stated before. An at- 
tempt wag made to dismiss the proceed- 
ings on the ground that they were uncon- 
stitutional, but the court refused to view 
the case in this light,‘and an examination 
of witnesses was begun. The matter is 
still in court and may not be decided for 
some time. 

The Kansas grain dealers’ association, 
which is nothing more or less than the state 
elevator trust, formed for the purpose of 
keeping out farmers’ companies and indi- 
vidual “shippers, is taking a hand in the 
fight. The secretary is using his best en- 
deavors to kill off all farmer companies. 
The time has come for farmers to re- 
sist these attempts at trade restric- 
tion, and not only form elevator 
companies, but start other co-opera- 
tive associations as well. The co-operation 
at Rockwell, Ia, .which we also recently 
called attention to, is a splendid example 
of what farmers’ companies can do. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist hopes that the company 
at Haven will gain its point. It certainly 
has the support and sympathy of everyone 
interested in fair and honest dealings. 








Increasing Potato Imports. 

This is a prominent feature of the mar- 
ket, especially in the eastern states. Only 
in seasons of decided shortage in the do- 
mestic crop can any potatoes of conse- 
quence be imported. The duty is 25 cents 
per bushel, and this with other charges 
generally shut out potatoes from Europe 
and Canadian provinces. This season, 
however, with the announcement of a home 
shortage and sharply advancing price ten- 
dency, foreigners have sought a market in 
this country, as intimated in American Ag- 
riculturist from time to time. As long ago 
as October, imports of potatoes were 129,000 
bushels, against barely 9000 a year earlier, 
the amount first named equaling total im- 
ports during the first ten months of 1900, 


ea BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
_tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


November and December imports have 
further increased, and for the first time in 
eight years foreign potatoes cut quite a 
figure in the markets. These are coming 
from Ireand, Scotland and Belgium. A 
few days ago a single steamer brought 90,000 
bushels from Antwerp, followed by further 
like movement. The heaviest imports in a 
single year were 8,790,000 bushels, in 1881; 
total tmports during the fiscal year 1901 
were 371,909 bushels. 

The effect of the comparatively heavy 
imports has been to weaken the market at 
New York and some other eastern cities, 
indirectly affecting Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin potatoes, with values unsettled. Re- 
cent trade advices say potatoes can be 
bought abroad at 70@75 cents per barrel, 
and adding to this the duty and other 
charges, the cost of European potatoes on 
the pier at New York approximates $1.75 
per barrel. They recently sold as high as 
2.50, but ldte quotations are $2@2.25 per 
bag of 168 pounds Belgian stock, $2.10@2.35 
prime Scotch; these compared with $2.65@ 
2.85 for Maine stock per 180 pounds, and 
$2.35@2.65 other native potatoes. 


ae 


Financial Statement of the Philippines. | 





There has been a gratifying gain in the 
imports, exports and revenues of the Phil- 
ippine islands for the last fiscal year. In 
his annual report, Sec Root of the war de- 
partment appends a statement of condi- 
tions in the Philippines. The total value 
of merchandise, exclusive of army supplies, 
imported during the fiscal year 1901, was 
$20,279,406, as against $20,601,436 for 1900. The 
total value of merchandise exported was 
$23,214,948, as against $19,751,068 the year be- 


fore, an increase of 47% in the value of 
imports, and 17%4% in the value of exports. 
The following table shows the value of 


imports and exports and the countries from 
which they came and to which they went: 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PHILIPPINES FOR 1901 


Imports Exports 
from to 
United States . oe ee ee$2,800,085 $2,572,021 
United Kingdom ........ 6,956,145 10,704,741 
CHOPIN 60.505 04isctacicos Bee 81,526 
PE Wik cascusshanee mae 1,683,929 1,934,256 
BGT isd icecovecciscccees. Ee . Eee 
China ee eer rere | 73,701 
Hong Kong .............. 2,040,585 2,697,276 
British East Indies ...... 2,182,892 759,286 
All other countries . 5,623,625 2,736,886 


a 


There was an increase of 72.4% over the 
preceding year in the imports from the 
United States, but the exports to this 
country show a decrease of 27% from the 
exports of 1900. The imports from the 
United Kingdom; Germany, France and 
the British East Indies increased:in a 
greater ratio than those from the United 
States. 

The revenues of the Philippine govern- 
ment amounted to $10,817,662.31, as against 
$6,723,852.18 the year before, a gain of over 
$4,000,000. The expenditures for the same 
time were $6,763,821.68, as against $5,218,- 
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351.12. The great expenditures which have 
been undertaken for public works, educa- 
tion, expansion of the judicial system, ete, 
will rapidly use up this surplus. 
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Farmers Can Get the Grout Bill—The 
political power of the farmer is a rope of 
sand. I have been in Washington for two 
years working for the enactment of a law 
which will prohibit the injurious compe- 
tition of - fraudulent butter. Congress 
stands in fear of the political uprising of 
the farmers of this country. One Georgia 
congressman told me he was going to vote 
for the Grout bill because he had received 
106 letters from the farmers of his district 
asking for his support of it. There were 
90,000 people in his district, yet these 106 
farmers moved it.—[W. D. Hoard, Wiscon- 
sin. 





Broom Manufacturers Confer—The na- 
tional association, representing 80% of the 
manufacturing plants, met at Chicago last 
week and discussed the high price of broom 
corn and elected officers. The fact was 
brought out that the Union broom supply 
company has absorbed nearly all the avail- 
able corn, carrying the price to a level 
leaving little profit for manufacturers of 
brooms at present quotations. New officers 
include W. F. Lang of Pittsburg, Pa, pres- 
ident; C. R. Lee of Lincoln, Neb, vice- 
president; and B. C. Graham of Columbus, 
O, secretary. 

For Honest Packing—The fruit marks 
act, which has been in force in Canada 
during the past summer, was discussed at 
the Ontario fruit growers’ convention. Re- 
ports of the four inspectors present showed 
that in some instances the act was not be- 
ing lived up to by shippers. Thus far 
the Dominion government has sought to 
educate the people as to the best methods 
of packing, but from now on vigorous pros- 
ecution will follow detection of any packing 
that is contrary to the provisions of the 
act.—[L. Wolverton. 





Small Exports of Grass Seeds—During 
ten months of this year we sent abroad 
only 4,594,000 pounds clover seed, or 
a quarter the business of one and 
two years ago. Exports of timothy 
seed 5,100,000 pounds against nearly ten 
same period in 1900, and 12 millions in 1899. 
While this poor foreign outlet is unfavora- 
ble to farmers with a surplus of seed, it 
should prove beneficial to the greater num- 
ber who next spring will want to buy free- 
ly to build up wornout meadows. 





Potatoes in Denmark—<According to re- 
cent consular advices to American Agricul- - 
turist, the potato crop of Denmark for 
1901 was placed at 21,000,000 bushels, qual- 
ity good. Danish exporters have tcen mak- 
ing inquiries at the consulate at Copen- 
hagen regarding prices in the United States 
with a view of shipping to this market. 














DO YOU 











STRUGGLE ALONG 


WITHOUT POWER? 


You will never doso again if you once use one of the WEBSTER 
VERTICAL GASOLINE ENGINES. 


A little engine for the farmer, 


miller, sawyer, dairyman, occupying but 25 squareinches floor 

that develops 2% actual h. p. at a cost of from 2 to 3 cents per hour. 
ENTIRELY SELF-CONTAINED. 
can be applied. No fireman or coal bill. So simple any one can run it. 
Our illustrated Catalogue, describing both Vertical and Horizontal 
engines of all kinds is mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


| WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ills. 


Useful for anything where power 








We have put out this mill to meet the de- 
mand of the patrons of the 
famonsEleetric Goods for 
& good mill at a fair price. 
It is a direct grinder and 
absorbs or wastes no pows 
er in useless and expensive 

Cuts, crushes 






and ear corn,and all 
<< _—seem 


netable—grinds coarse or fine Prices low.’ Circulars an 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, DL 





ELECTRIC FEED MILL | 








——=9 


ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


7hon you want good rebuilt ma- 
chinery at n write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
all of engines — a 
and steam power), boilers, pumps, 
2d GO ROUSE @ 00. 

HICA 

“ Weeat 2th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 
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Characteristics of White Clover. 


S DEPT 


7O2 


PROF F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER, U AGRI. 





In reply to the inquiries of Frank Tewes 
of Maryland, would say that this little per- 
ennial clover is native to the northeastern 
United States and to Europe, but has been 
so long cultivated over the southern half 
of the United States that it is now thor- 
oughly established. It is best adapted to 
rather moist soil, but will grow well on a 
large variety of soils and under widely dif- 
ferent climatic conditions. The seed should 
be sown in early spring. During the spring 
and early summer months this clover makes 
its best growth, still in the hottest part 
of the summer it will remain practically sta- 
tionary. It is able, however, to resist con- 
siderable drouth, although in the southern 
states it often disappears entirely during 
a period of protracted hot weather, only 
to reappear again abundantly when the 
conditions become favorable. 

It is commonly used in this country for 
pasture and for lawns; always in combina- 
tion with some other crop. It is ordinarily 
sown with blue grass, red top or some of the 
other smaller grasses. It is a much smaller 
plant than most of the clovers, hence its 
yield is very much less. For lawn and pas- 
ture purposes, however, it is of great value 
because. of its perennial character and its 
creeping habit, which enables it to closely 
cover the soil and occupy all the spaces left 
vacant by other plants. It furnishes a ten- 
der nutritious pasturage and in lawns gives 
a close dark-green velvety growth. It flow- 
ers and fruits abundantly wherever it 
grows. 


a 


Northern New York Grange Affairs. 


STATE OVERSEER GEORGE A. FULLER. 





That the soil is congenial for grange 
work in northern New York will be evident 
to a casual observer when we note the con- 
dition of the order numerically, in the 
northern counties, like Jefferson, St Law- 
rence, Lewis and Oswego. In Jefferson, for 


instance, there are 32 granges, with a 
membership, September 1, of 5217. This is 


a larger membership than many of the 
states have. But numbers alone do not 
mean much, and to show you that the 
strength of the Patrons of Husbandry of 
the state of New York lies in something 
more than a numerically large organiza- 
tion, I will review briefly some of the work 
they are doing at the present time. 

In many of the granges at this time a 


systematic reading course is being pur- 
sued to great advantage. The course is 
laid out on lines suggested by the agri- 


cultural college at Cornell, and is proving 
a grand success, where it has been tried, 
and is being constantly enlarged. The 
meetings of the granges where this system 
discus- 


has been tried are devoted to a 
sion of the reading perused during the 


week by the members, and is interspersed 


with recitations and music. 
As northern New York is one of the 


richest dairy sections of the United States, 
the members of the grange are naturally 
interested in the passage of a bill similar 
to the Grout bill, which shall protect them 
against fraudulent butter and cheese, but 
shall also protect the consumer, and give 
him the chance to choose between pure 
dairy butter and oleo. To this end nearly 
every grange has passec resolutions sup- 
porting such a bill, and when the time 
comes a strong influence will be brought 
to bear to secure the passage of such a 
bill. 

There is another bill which will come 
before congress this winter in which the 
grange of Jefferson county, and all north- 


ern New York, is much interested. It is 
known as the “cheese branding bill’ and 
is aimed to prevent the fraudulent use of 


the state cheese brand. The county of Jef- 
ferson produced over 14,000,000 pounds of 
cheese last year, and it is estimated that 
this year it will reach 18,000,000 pounds 
This cheese is superior to any cheese made 
in the world, as was proven by the prizes 
earried off at the recent exhibit at the 
World’s fair, and also at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition. This cheese all goes out 
with a state 


from our factories branded 


ORGANIZE 








SECRETARY M. D. DICKENSON 


O: the New Jersey state grange has been 
its efficient secretary 16 years. Several gen- 
erations of his family have lived in Salem 
county. He has held many local and coun- 
ty positions of trust and honor. 





brand, furnished by the department of ag- 
riculture. It is a well known fact that 
last year thousands of pounds of poor 
cheese was branded as New York state full 
cream cheese, and sold as such to the detri- 
ment of New York dairymen. This bill 
aims to prevent this, and is being actively 
supported by the granges of the state. 

Another legislative matter, which is a 
live issue with the Patrons of New York 
state, is the opposition to the construction 
of a 1000-ton barge canal across the state, 
at state expense. The order takes the po- 
sition that such a waterway would benefit 
the west far more than the state of New 
York, and consequently should be built by 
the national government, if built at all. 
A large number of people are of the opinion 
that nothing short of a_ national deep 
waterway will meet the demands of trade 
in the years to come, and consequently are 
opposed to the expenditure of any more 
money by the state to construct a water- 
way which, when completed, will be out of 
date and far inadequate to meet the de- 
mands made upon it. 


AND EDUCATE 


‘ purchase 





New Jersey Farmers Make Wants Known. 





The recent session of the state grange 
was harmonious, well attended and enthu- 
siastic. The local granges are nearly all in 
a flourishing condition, and none are in 
arrears more than three months for dues. 
The membership is about 4000. Resolutions 
were adopted urging the steady extension 
of free rural mail delivery; submit an 
amendment to the constitution providing 
for the election of United States senators 
by direct vote of the people; granting the 
power to congress to regulate and control 
all corporations and combinations from us- 
ing their corrupt powers to restrain trade, 
create monopolies and arbitrarily establish- 
ing or diminishing prices; enlarge the pow- 
ers and duties of the interstate commerce 
commission; to enact pure food laws: to 
protect dairy interests ‘by the passage of 
an oleo bill; requesting the state board of 
education to formulate a course of study 
upon practical and scientific agriculture, in- 
cluding the dairy, in our public schools; to 
repeal the law prohibiting trolley cars car- 
rying freight when running on highways; 
to modify our grand jury system; opposi- 
tion to the ship subsidy bill. 

The annual reports of each officer, dep- 
uty, Pomona and subordinate master were 
full of interest and gave proof of good 
practical results. One grange reported the 
of farm and family supplies to 
the amount of over $31,000. Plans for the 
extension of the order the coming year were 
considered and adopted. Albert Heritage 
and Nicholas Warne were re-elected to the 
executive committee. National Master 
Jones, Past National Lecturer Mortimer 
Whitehead and Past Masters J. T. Cox and 
Edmund Braddock made interesting ad- 
dresses that added great interest to the ses- 
sions. The degree of Flora was impressive- 
ly conferred on a large class. The esoteric 
work was exemplified in a most interesting 
manner. 


— 


What Pennsylvania Patrons Want. 





at the recent 
made a strong 


The legislative committee 
session of the state grange 


report. It petitioned congress against the 
passage of the ship subsidy bill. As the 
reclamation of western arid lands will 


bring about still greater competition and 
depreciation of eastern farms that are al- 
ready selling for less than it would cost 
to replace the buildings on them, congress 
was petitioned not to enact irrigation bills 





PORTION OF A VERMONT BURBANK PLUM TREE 


A successful grower of plums in 


territory as far 


north es Vermont is A. A 


Halladay of Windham county. This glimpse of one of his Burbanks shows that plum- 
growing may be successfully engaged in throughout many cold areas where other 


conditions are favorable. 
preferring spring planting. 


nurseries. 


Pruning is done in the spring 





Mr Halladay never sets*any of the stone fruits in the fall, 

He will put out 100 additional 
season, utilizing those medium or small in size and buying direct 
He usually cultivates some crop among young trees fer a year or two. 
before the snow leaves. 
thinning the fruit the most important part of plum growing. 


coming 
the best 


trees the 
from 


plum 


Mr Halladay considers 











that carry large sums of federal money to 
do the work. If the United States govern- 
ment enters into the irrigation business in 
the west, it should do the same for the 
east in order to help us raise crops dur- 
ing great drouths such as we have expe- 
rienced the last few years. 

The committee did its best jointly with 
the pure butter protective association to 
secure better legislation against the traffic 
in oleomargariné, but unfortunately were 
confronted with the bitter opposition of 
the secretary of agriculture, who stood 
with the oleo combination. Granges and 
farmers in all parts of the state took an 
active interest and in spite of great oppo- 
sition, a law was passed which is now 
one of the state statutes. But with unwill- 
ing and incompetent officials, the best law 
cannot be enforced. Ever since the law 
has been passed a factory has been run- 
ning unmolested, manufacturing colored 
oleo and selling it as butter. 

The committee petitioned congress in fa- 
vor of the oleo bill and also petitioned 
Speaker Henderson to appoint some other 
person than Mr Wadsworth as chairman 
of the committee on agriculture. Inasmuch 
as the cattle dealers of Chicago and other 
western cities are opposing the oleo bill, 
the committee urged farmers to devote 
more attention to the growing of live stock 
to supply our home-and eastern markets. 
There are many sections in Pennsylvania 
that could be more profitably devoted to the 
raising of improved stock than producing 
65-cent wheat. Although $35,000 was appro- 
priated ‘for Pennsylvania at the Pan- 
American,” there was no display of agri- 
cultural products. A similar amount was 
appropriated for the Charleston exposition, 
and your committee, taking a lesson from 
the Buffalo fair, had in the bill granted 
$5000 set aside for an agricultural exhibit, 
but for some unaccountable reason the ag- 
ricultural department has made no effort 
for a proper display of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Your committee worked hard to secure 
Suitable legislation to provide for the im- 
provement of public foads. The commit- 
tee, however, are unalterably opposed to 
any road scheme that does not tax all kinds 
of property for road purposes, also to place 
public highways under the control of a cen- 
tralized state commission, or any scheme 
that would fasten upon the farmers, county 
and township bonds that would be a burden 
upon the agricultural class for the next 
century. Legislation has been secured per- 
mitting farmers to sell pure cider vinegar; 
also giving farmers protection against tres- 
passing by hunters on cultivated farm land; 
also to owners of land permission to kill 
rabbits, if they are doing damage, at any 
season of the year. 

Since 1891 the grange has saved to farm- 
ers annual taxes of $11,000,000 by securing 
a return of three-fourths of the personal 
property tax, the entire liquor license and 
a large sum for public schools. But had 
all farmers come into the grange and 
helped, your committee believes they could 
have secured for them and real estate own- 
ers at least $10,000,000 ‘more. Even this 
would be lowering the tax on real estate 
below that paid on personal and corporate 
property. 

Your committee has been untiring in its 
efforts to help the real farmer, but ‘it has 
had very little encouragement from that 
department of state government which 
should -be foremost in its efforts to secure 
justice for the farmer, and insists that he 
be treated with the same courtesy by the 
state government granted to other classes 
and other citizens. We regret that the 
present secretary of agriculture is wholly 
incompetent and too prejudiced to give 
even the actual farmer a respectful hear- 
ing of his grievances and burdened condi- 
tion. As an organization we wish in the 
future to insist and demand from the po- 
litical powers that the department of gov- 
ernment granted for. the benefit of agr- 
cultural interests shall be filled by compe- 
tent, practical farmers who are in sympa- 
thy and harmony with the grange and oth- 
er agricultural organizations of the state 
to the end that the best interests of the ag- 
ricultural class of Our commonwealth may 
be served. ; 

Addresses were made by Past National 
Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead of New Jer- 
sey and Dr Armsby of the state college. 
Treas S. E. Nivin reported cash on hand 
Deceniber 1, 1900, $7050; December 1, 1901, 
$8620: payments for 1900 were $6973; for 1901 
were $6611. The finances of the state grange 
are thus in a most encourarine condition. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Sec Ailman reported 1755 persons as having 
been initiated in granges during the year, 
567 reinstated, 504 charter members in 15 
new granges. A total of 2826 new members. 
There are about. 500 live subordinate 
granges in the state. The executive ‘com- 
mittee reported that in co-operative pur- 
chases large amounts of binder twine had 
been secured by Patrons. The total receipts 
from business houses for the year amount 
to over $1500. Cambria county Pdémona ex- 
emplified? the degree work in a most com- 
mendable manner with the entire ceremony 
with all implements and regalia in a model 
way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, Dec 23—Winter grain 
looking very badly; sown late, from mid- 
dle of Oct to Nov 10, and weather cold and 
dry. Some fields are hardly up. Hay $12 
p ton, corn 70c p bu, oats 60c, potatoes 85« 
Feed scarce and high, bran 25 p ton, glu- 
ten 27. Fresh cows scarce and sell at 50 to 
60, milk 3%c p qt f o b. Creameries paid 
32c for butter fat for Nov. 

Union City, Dec 24—Hay a light crop and 
farmers think it is not spending as well as 
usual. Corn huSking is finished, with a 
fair crop. Oats were light and a short crop. 
3uckwheat good. There is plenty of work, 
but help is searce. Fresh country butter 
25c p lb, hay $10 p ton, potatoes 65c p bu, 
cows 20 to 30, yearlings 10 to 18, pigs 6c p 
lb 1 w, turkeys 9 to 14c, ducks 10c. Many 
farms have changed hands this fall. Pros- 
pects were never better for the farmers. 
Good horses are high. Dry wood is 1.50 p 
cord and finds ready sale. 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, Dec 23—All fall 
work about completed. Some few farmers 
have some corn left to husk. A few husk- 
ing machines used in this county and have 
given fairly good satisfaction, putting the 
corn stover in excellent shape to feed, but 
not husking the corn as well. The last 
farmers’ institute for this county will be 
held at Oakdale Dec 30-31. 

Carroll, Cambria Co, Dec 23—Roads very 
rough. There is much complaint in local 
markets of unsound potatoes. They are 
generally black under the skin and are dif- 
ficult to detect. Hay $15 to 18 p ton, straw 
9, fresh cows 45, horses 100 to 150, butter 
28 to 30c, apples in demand at 1.40 p bu. 

Falisdale, Wayne Co, Dec 23—Prices of 
grain have advanced so as to be almost out 
of reach to those wishing to buy. Corn 
meal is selling here at $1.60 p 100 lbs, buck- 
wheat 75c p bu, butter 25c, milk 34%c, pota- 
toes 75c. Apples are wanted at any price. 

Horticultural Society Elects—The Pa 
hort society has elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Pres, James W. 
Paul, Jr; vice-pres, James M. Rhodes, 
Henry F. Michell, Edward Le Boutillier, Dr 
George Goebel; treas, Sidney W. Keith: sec, 
David Rust; professor of horticultural 
chemistry, Dr Persifor Frazer; professor of 
entomology, Dr Henry Skinner: executive 
council, Robert Craig, John McCleary, Dr J. 
Cheston Morris, William K. Harris, John 
a Pepper, John Westcott, Samuel T. Bo- 
ine. 








~Farm Wagon Economy, 

The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the great 
amount of labor it will save, and its. great durability, 
The Electric Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have solved 


the problem of a successful and durable low-down wagon 
at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, etc. 
Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. These Electric Stee) 

: — Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and have a high or low-down 
Wagon at will. Write for catalog of 
the full ‘Electric Line” to Electric 
Wheel Co.. Box 86. Quincy. I. 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED. 


A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 


Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, fulfills every wish in prompt- 
ly curing kidney, bladder and urie acid 
troubles, rheumatism and pain in the back. 
It corrects inability tc hold water and 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or beer, and 
overcomes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the day 
and to get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect uf 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for ev- 
erything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid trouble, you will find 
it just the remedy you need. 

If you need a medicine you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent 
and one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of this great kidney remedy, 
Swamp-Root, and a book that tells all 
about it and its great cures, both sent’ab- 
solutely free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, 
mention that you read this generous offer 
in the American Agricultvrist. 


26 Bu. Baskets 


AN HOUR with our Wolverine Geared Ball 
earing Mill. Grinds ear corn, rye, wheat, 
shelled corn, etc., fine or coarse to a very unk 
form feed, because burrs are brought together 
verytrue. The oniy Sweep Mill that 
grinds all grain, equel to a burr stone mill. 
CAPACITY is large because the mill ie 
Triple Geared. Our 

17 in. burrs on this mill revolve three times to each turn 
iJ of the team, making ihem equal to 51 in. burrs on most 
“ single geared mills. Therefore, we give you the largest 
capacity and most uniform feed possible to produce on a sweep mill. 
RUNS EAS because all friction \s relieved by our im- 
proved Ball Bearings. Is the largest 

and easiest running geared mill made( Wt.675 Ibs). Our prices are low 
because we have no t Weg tee this mill to grind 1-3 
more than any other 2 horse geared mill. We have 8 sizes of sweep 
mills $14.25 snd up. Thirty other styles of grinders for all pur- 
poses. Free catalogue of 15,000 articles. Ask for it. 
Marvin Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Hv! of apples by the use of the 


The only press awarded an 
diploma at World’s Fair. Get our free: 
trated catalogue before eo 

HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
3 Main 8t., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 








BIG FARM BARGAIN. ,f,; 


adjoins corporate limit of county town. Produces 50 bus. 
corn, bus. wheat per acre. Private R. R. siding within 
50yards of barn. Tel. communication all over and long distance. 
50 acres young strawberries—fertilized and mulched. 26 acres Eng- 
lish clover—fine stand. Supesies stock, grain and grass farm. 
Quick Sale Price, 8 000. Easily-worth $°0,000. $5,000 
evsh, balance easy terms. if desired. Immediate possession. Write 
to-day. Address, Lock Box 138, Salisbury. Md. 


you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 
are the saoeee publishers of 

m the world! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 
ing, » Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are by 
practical men, many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Brief Dastyire Cata. 
logue ( pages) Wi sen 
Tree of charge to a)l applying for the same. 
Our New, Large osertntive 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1 Pag 
9 inches, 50 Illustrations, thoroughly indexed °F, ities and 
authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of ail the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in :tamps- 
which only pays the postage. 


pares “ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,N¥ CHICAGOILL 
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Keen Interest in New York Live Stock. 
{From Page 691.] 
not been made perfectly clear to the com- 
mittee by the treasurer whom he had 
succeeded. The report showed: there were 
about $50 on hand not including the dues 
received at the Rochester meeting. A new 


constitution and by-laws were adopted 
after considerable discussion. The consti- 
tution is practically the same as the old 


one, with the exception of a section requir- 
ing expert judges to make application to 
the secretary and deposit a fee of $1. The 
credentials and qualifications of the judges 
are determined by -the expert judges, A. 
D. Baker, W. T. Thorne and W. W. Small- 
wood. The legislative committee consists 
of John P. Ray, F. E. Dawley and W. A. 
Alexander. The newly elected officers are 
Pres, Milo H. Olin of Perry; vice-pres, 
James Hilton of New Scotland, treas, A. 
D. Baker of Auburn; sec, E. A. Callahan 
ef Albany. According to the new consti- 
tution a board of nine managers was elect- 
ed for one and two years as follows: For 
two years, F. E. Dawley, representing the 
Jersey and Cheviot interests; W. W. Small- 
wood, horses; W. T. Thorne, Shropshires; 
Dr C. E. Hatch, Ayrshires; W. A. Alexan- 
der, Guernseys and swine; for one year, 
John P. Ray, Franco-Merinos; J. C. Cot- 
tell, Shorthorns; Harvey Conner, Holsteins; 
and R. M. Lee, American-Merinos. 

In the interest of the western New York 
Jersey cattle club, V. E. Fuller of New 
York presented a paper on the Jerseys at 
the Pan-American. He fully outlined the 
work done by the Jersey cattle club pre- 
vious to the opening of the model dairy 
and then reviewed the work of the lead- 
ing breeds, bringing them in close com- 
parison with Jerseys. He paid particular 
attention to the Guernseys, stating that 
the able secretary of the Guernsey cattle 
club at first understood that the cattle ex- 
hibited in that class were not entered for 
special competition. He spoke of various 
factors relative to the Jerseys which 
seemed to work against them, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the Jersey cow 
Rexina did not calve until the second week 
of the test and did not come to her full 
milk until May 12. Making conservative 
allowance to the Jersey herd for the loss 
in net profit, he thought it would amount 
to about $3, which ought, in all fairness in 
considering the relative merits of the breed 
judged by the test, to be deducted from the 
net excess profit of the Guernseys over the 
Jerseys. By this deduction in estimated 
butter and churned butter a difference be- 
tween the two herds would be $1.69 and $2.86 
respectively. He also thought the Guern- 
seys had been fed more skillfully than the 
Jerseys throughout the test. 

As much as he admired the Guernseys 
and giving them all the credit they were 
entitled to, he did not deviate from his be- 
lief that in the production of net profit in 
butter or estimated butter that the Jerseys 


could excel the Guernseys if equally well 
handled. 
In his opinion, the object of the herds- 


man in charge of the Jerseys seems to have 
been not how much net profit they could 
make, but on how little feed they could 
make a pound of butter. The principles 
practiced with Guernseys at Chicago and 
Buffalo were diametrically opposed. He did 
not commit himself and would not say 
which was right, but the Chicago methods 
won everything for the Jerseys, while those 
employed at Buffalo left the breed in the 
background. In conclusion he said there 
Was a moral so far as the Jerseys were con- 
cerned in the Pan-American test, in that 


breed alone will not win. To insure suc- 
cess, proper cows must be selected and 
handled with knowledge and good judg- 
ment. He spoke in very flattering terms 
of the efficient management of Supt 
Edward Van Alstyne and his well- 
selected assistants. He said the task as- 


signed to Van Alstyne was no easy one, re- 
quiring promptness of decision, firmness, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS, 


impartiality and a thorough knowledge of 
dairying. Mr Fuller said Mr Van Alstyne 
possessed all these requisites, and de- 
clared the results obtained at the model 
dairy would provide lessons both practical 
and scientific for many jears to come. 
Before the breeders’ association a paper 
on Essential elements in. breeding dairy 
stock, by Mr Fuller was carefully followed. 
This paper embodied the results of much 
personal experience and many practical 
observations on this topic. It was perhaps 
the most intricate and delicate subject 
handled at the convention, but was written 
in a clear, concise and popular way. A 
spirited discussion followed the address and 
many vague and indefinite questions in 
reference to in-breeding and cross-breed- 
ing were cleared up. A careful abstract of 
this address and an outline of the discus- 
sion which followed will be given. At the 
evening Hon George L. Flanders, 
president national farmers’ congress, de- 
livered a forcible and logical address on 
How oleo affects the live stock industry. 
Preliminary to his subject proper he called 
attention to the so-called”*Sherman brand- 
ing bill, now before congress. He stated 
that New York was pre-eminently a cheese 
producing state, in 1900 making 126,658,672 
pounds and 29,456,054 pounds of bytter dur- 
ing the same year. It is a well-known 
fact that many spurious brands of cheese 
have been found in various markets, con- 
taining New York brands. He impressed 
upon the members present the advisability 
of urging their congressmen to support this 
measure. In the Grout bill proper, Mr 
Flanders took as the text of his subject 
the resolution offered by the national live 
stock association in defense of the oleo 
interests. He tore this asunder, piece by 
piece, and when he had finished with the 
resolution there was not a single item of 
the original proposition left for the oleo 
people to stand on. He showed clearly 
that the oleo interests were standing in 
the way and blockading the possible output 
of about $21,500,000 worth of butter for the 
sole purpose of using and _ selling about 
$4,000,000 worth of oleo oil. Mr Flanders is 
considered one of the champion defenders 
of the Grout or Tawney bill and his figures 
speak more than words. The address by 
Edward Van Alstyne on Lessons learned at 
the model dairy was closely followed. He 
touched the topic in his characteristic and 
earnest way, covering it in a very popular 
and pleasing manner. American Agricul- 
turist recently published an exhaustive 
article on this subject from Mr Van Als- 
tyne. The address by E. A. Callahan on 
The agricultural press was received with 
much enthusiasm. The impartial and gen- 
eral manner which characterized this paper 
was a compliment to the author. 
Resolutions were indorsed covering the 
Tawney oleo bill and the Sherman branding 
bill. The association expressed its disap- 
proval of any expenditure of national funds 
for the semi-arid lands of the west. The 
efficient management of the state’s interest 
by the New York commission in charge of 
the Pan-American exposition was com- 
mended. It was the opinion that the same 
commission should be continued and placed 
in charge of the St Louis world’s fair to 
represent New York interests, and that 
the surplus of $125,000 left from the Pan- 
American should be transferred to the St 
Louis commission. The work of the depart- 
ment of agriculture was considered satis- 
factory under the present administration. 
There was a general feeling among the 
members present that the agricultural in- 
terests of this state should be more care- 
fully looked after from the educational 
standpoint and that ample _ provisions 
should be made for building and equipment. 


— a . 


session 


TI wish to congratulate American Agri- 
culturist on the laudable work it is doing 
to further the interests of the farmers of 
the state by pushing the agricultural col- 
lege building project. It is. much needed 
and farmers here favor it.—{Adams Phil- 
lips, Chautauqua County, N Y. 








DELAWARE. 


Demands of Delaware Farmers. 





not elect officers 
able to devote the 
larger part of its to educational 
matters. The address of Master S. H. Der- 
by dealt mainly with educational matters, 
the agri college, experiment stations, farm- 
ers’ institutes and books and periodicals 
that farmers should read; also with the ac- 
tion of the national grange in indorsing the 
proposition that was introduced in that 


grange did 
was 


session 


The state 
this year, and so 


body from Delaware; the establishment or 
endowment of commercial schools by the 
government just as the agricultural col- 


leges are aided by national appropriations. 
Professor E. D. Sanderson addressed the 
grange on Extension work for the farmers 
of Delaware, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to present a plan to the next state 
grange to unite institute work, reading 
courses, nature studies, etc, under one head, 
possibly in charge of someone connected 
with the state college. 
Resolutions were adopted calling for a 


tive, earnest support of the work done by 
the state board of agriculture and the 
farmers’ institutes; also asking congress 
to increase the appropriation to the agri- 
cultural colleges of the several states. 
Henry Ridgely, of Dover, one of the 
best of the younger lawyers of the state, 


addressed an open meeting on Wednesday 
evening on The duty of citizens to watch 
the acts of public servants. The taxes in 
Newcastle county have increased to such an 
extent that the grange has been for some 
months leading a fight for a complete in- 
vestigation of affairs, and this led to the 
appointment of a committee of 50 at Wil- 
mington to probe all public matters. Two 
men are under arrest already, and more are 
likely to be brought before the _ courts. 
Large sums of money have been expended 
for bridges and other works, the bulk of 
which money is supposed to have gone into 
the pockets of county officers. 





Pan-American Keuit Awards—The fol- 
lowing awards were made to Del fruit grow- 
ers at the Pan-American exposition: Gold 
medals, Del state board of agri, general 
display; Samuel H. Derby of Woodside, dis- 
play of fruits; Joseph McDaniel, Dover, 
peaches. Silver medals, J. W. Killen of Fel- 
ton, chestnuts; Myer and son of Bridgeville, 
strawberries; Slaymaker and son, straw- 
berries; F. M. Soper of Magnolia, plums; 
Charles Wright of Seaford, peaches. Bronze 
medals, Charles Barker of Milford, peaches; 
J. E. Carter of Smyrna, plums and grapes; 
Del nurseries of Milford, display of fruits; 
Reuben Ford of Brenford, display of fruits; 


J. A. Frear of Wyoming, Satsuma plums; 
S. H. George of Farmington, peaches: G. 


H. Gildersleeve of Wyoming, peaches; J. H. 
Huntley of Dover, pears: W. H. McKee of 
Dover, peaches; Thomas Moore of Camden, 
display of fruits; W. T. Massey of Smyrna, 
grapes; Alexander Pullen of Milford, 
peaches; Cc. P. Swain of Bridgeville, 


peaches; W. S. Todd of Greenwood, straw- 
berries; E. Webb of Wyoming, peaches; 
W. R. Webb of Wyoming, peaches. A 
number of diplomas of merit were also 


awarded. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Aura, Gloucester Co, Dec 24—Both spring 
and summer sown grass is looking well. 
Winter grain was backward in starting and 


in many fields is scarcely visible, Al- 
though feed of all kinds is high, there 
seems to be little surplus stock. There are 
not many pens of fat hogs to be sold. Most 
of the corn fodder is still in the fields. A 
few farmers cart to the barns and a few 


cut or shred, but more pursue the old meth- 
od of bringing from the heap and scatter- 
ing in the barnyard, as it is wanted for 
the stock. Farmers generally speak of the 
past season as having been fairly prosper- 
ous. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Dec 23—Some 2% 
miles south of Pennington, New York capi- 
talists have nearly completed a large plant 
for sterilizing milk. The plant when fully 
equipped will be one of the best, with every 
facility for caring for and sheltering stock 
to the best possible advantage. There are 


two large silos in connection with the build- 
ings, one of which is filled. The water will 
be_supplied by an artesian well. Mr Marion, 
is a 


who is in charge of the enterprise, 











practical man, thoroughly adapted to his 
position. The two farms secured contain 
about 260 acres, well adapted to grazing 
purposes. Hay $12 p ton, straw 11, corn 70c 
p bu, oats 45c, wheat 60c, potatoes 1. 
Hammonton, Atlantic Co, Dec 24—A 
farmers’ institute, Dec 19, was well attend- 
ed. Restoring worn-out soil was ably dis- 
cussed by Messrs Mitchell of Vineland and 
Gillingham of Burlington Co. Dairy farm- 
ing was well handled by Mr Gould of Ohio, 
and Marketing of fruit by Sec Dye and Mr 
Mitchell. Prof Smith, state entomologist, 
discussed Injurious insects. He said that 
further trial had shown the superior merit 
of crude petroleum as a remedy for San 
Jose scale. He said petroleum should not 
be applied until Jan. Whaleoil soap, 2 lbs, 
to 1 gal of water, is good if applied in 
March. One pound of soap in 2 or 3 ga's 
water. sprayed in the fall, helps to hold 
scale in check and does not injure foliage. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Dec 24—There is no 
need for fear of scarcity of water this win- 


ter. Butter selling at 25c at store here, and 
28 to 30c in Sussex. Potatoes remain 75c p 


bu. S. H. Wood of this place disposed of 
his stock at auction on his farm near Sus- 
sex recently. The new creamery at McApec 
is being pushed as rapidly as_ possible. 
Lewis R. Martin has bought the Green 
farm and will set considerable of it to peach 
trees next spring. John Boyd has bought 
the farm of C. P. Montross. Many peach 
trees will be set out in this locality next 
spring. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Dec 23— 
The warm, muggy weather wound up with 
a heavy wind and rain _ storm. Much 
fencing was blown down and many small 
buildings upset. The sudden freeze which 
followed made roads very rough. Winter 
grain has made but little growth on ac- 
count of dry weather at seeding time. Pork 
selling for 7%c p lb, creamery butter 30c, 
calyes 6%c, wheat 70c, corn 65c, potatoes 
70c. The fall was very favorable for stock, 
and as a general thing cows are in good 
condition, which is half. the battle when 
winter milk is an object. It is the general 
complaint that hens are not producing 
many eggs. Farm hands are scarce and 
high wages are demanded for the coming 
year. 


NEW YORK. 

Institutes for Next Month have been 
arranged for nearly 50 towns. The insti- 
tute work is progressing with a very live 
interest on the part of farmers. The meet- 


ings announced for next month are as fol- 
lows, t6wn, county and date being given: 








Jan Madrid, St Lawrence, 15-16 
Bushville, Yates, 2-3 Jasper, Steuben, 7 
Bristol Springs, On- Hannibal, Oswego, 
tario, 4 Whitesville, Allegany, 
Fort Ann, Washing- Canaan, Columbia, 
ton, -7 Cato, Cayuga, 
Adams Center, Jeffer- Addison, Steuben, 
son, 6-7 Wolcott, Wayne, 
Cape Vincent, Jeffer- Milton, Ulster, 
son, -§ Williamson, Wayne, 
Theresa, Jefferson, 10-11 Webster, Monroe, 
Prattsburg, Steuben, 10-I1 Trenton, Oneida, 
Briar Hill, St Lawrence, 13 Marcy, Oneida, 
Gansevoort, Saratoga, 3-14 Milton, Monroe, 
Fulton, Oswego, 10-11 Nicksville, Nassau, 
Avoca, Steuben, 13-14 Jan 31, Feb 1 
Lisbon Center, St Law- Newfane, Niagara,Jan 30-31 


Schuyler 
Jan 3i, Feb 1 
Camden, Oneida, 


rence, Beaver Dams, 


Central Square, Os- 


wego, 13-14 Jan 29-30 
Wayville, Saratoga, 15 Clinton, Oneida, 
Arkport, Stepben, 15-16 Jan 31, Feb 1 
Pulaski, Oswego, 15-16 te 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Dec 23— 


Winter has made an early start and feed 
is being used rapidly. It is not spending as 
well as usual. Hay sells readily at $12 p 
ton. Cows bring 25 to 40 p head. Fall work 
well out of the way except plowing, much 
of which remains unfinished. Rural free 
delivery is being extended in.this county. 

Ballston, Saratoga Co, Dec 23—Corn all 
in and husked. Very little fall plowing 
done. Rye looks well. No wheat sown. 
All kinds of farm produce bringing good 
prices, corn 73c, rye 65c, buckwheat 55e, po- 
tatoes $3 p bbl. More auctions than usual. 
Cows bring 30 to 50, brood sows 20 to 28. 
Good horses sell well. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Dec 23—Potatoes 
have been 75c p bu for some weeks. Oats 
are 50c and very scarce; few farmers have 
any to spare, as the crop was very light. 
Canning factories closed much earlier than 
usual. They used up about 15,000 bu of 
Bartlett. pears. .-In previous years when 
obtainable they have bought large quanti- 
ties of apples for winter canning, but ap- 


FARM AND 


ples were not obtainable this year. The 
improved state road from Rochester is 
nearly completed. 

Highland Mills, Orange Co, Dec 23—The 
potato crop was very poor and they are 
rotting badly. Creamery butter is 28 to 30c 
p lb, apples scarce at $3.50 p ‘bbl. Many 
farmers are butchering rather than pay 
such a’ high price for feed. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Dec 23—Fall 
work was late. Not much fall plowing 
agone. Hay and potatoes are being market- 
ed. Hay brings $10 to 12 p ton, but pota- 
toes are on the decline. Cows are 15 to 20 
p head. At a recent auction of blooded 
Holsteins, 13 cows sold brought on an av- 
erage 71 p head. 

Grange Notes. 


Elbridge has elected: Master, John P. 


Watts; lecturer, Ella I. Hayes; secretary, 
H. H. Healey. 
South Onondaga re-elected all officers. 


A large number of influential citizens have 
recently been received into membership. 
At a late meeting this suggestive topic was 
discussed: Present and future welfare of 
our community and of its young people; 
how to improve conditions, socially, mor- 
ally and intellectually. 

Domestic of Scriba elected: Master, Mrs 
Jernie B. Stone; lecturer, Mrs Emma Tur- 
ner; secretary, Mrs Netta Porter. 

Deposit elected: Master, E. B. Bilby; lec- 
turer, Mrs G. C. Valentine; secretary, C. 
A. Wheaton, 

Since last June the Patrons Mutual fire 








insurance company of Seneca county has 
lost $2200 by fire. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price re- 


mains unchanged at 3%c p qt. 

Revised official figures show that the D 
L & W road carried during Nov 82,165 40- 
qt cans of milk, 524,600 gals of milk in bot- 
tles and 2528 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Dec 21, were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

po rn ee reer . 26,903 1,289 —— 
WOE BOTS. . ccaswisdves 10,404 423 210° 
RPRGTOD Sites ccwantdacese 30,156 2,396 — 
Lackawanna .........+. 28,650 610 —: 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 26,175 1,052 == 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 11,510 105 a 
Susquehanna ........+. 12,813 375 oe 
Lehigh Valley .......... 13,250 405 — 
Homer Ramsdell Line. 4,556 162 — 
OW TABVOR ciccsccceve 6,848 — — 
Other sources .......... 4,250 110 _- 
Total receipts ........175,515 6,927 210 
Daily average ........ 25,074 989 30 
Tae WOE. v00s0neeace 175,250 6,675 205 
ie a are rrrers 169,751 4,655 1,195 
Famine prices were reached during the 
early part of last week, caused by the 


scant supply, owing to the washouts by 
floods on many of the main roads. As high 
as $10 p 40-qt can was offered by dealers 
under contract to supply hotels and res- 
taurants. Smaljl dealers who were fortu- 
nate enough to secure a supply of milk let 
their own customers suffer and reaped the 
golden harvest from the big dealers, whose 


supplies were held back by the blocked 
roads. Toward the close of the week re- 
ceipts increased rapidly and the surplus 
price sank to about 2 p can. 


Additional _ Markets. 


At Pittsburg, extra round white potatoes 
in bulk 85@90c p bu. sacked 95c@$l1, car 
lots 80@85c, cabbage 90c@1 p bbl, do red 
2@2.25, turnips 1@1.50, carrots 1.35@1.50, 
parsnips 1.75, beets 2@2.25, squash 2.50@3, 
sweet potatoes 2.75@3.75, choice yellow on- 
ions 3.50@3.75, red. 1.15@1.25 p bu. Apples 
4@5 p-bbl, cranberries 7.50@9.50, Fla or- 
anges 2.50@3 p bx, grape fruit 6@7, tanger- 


ines 5@6. Wheat 75@76c p bu, corn 74@ 
75e, oats 54@55c, middlings 26.50@29, bran 


25@25.50, hay 13.50@15, clover mixed 11.50@ 
12, rye straw 8@8.50. Veal calves 7.50@8 p 
100 Ibs 1 w, prime wethers 3.90@4, mixed 
ewes and wethers 3@3.50, lambs 5@5.30, 
prime heavy hogs 6.40@6.50, heavy and me- 
dium 6.25@6.30, heavy yorkers 6.15@6.25. 

At Buffalo, fancy fresh eggs 24@26c p 
doz, live turkeys 8@12c p lb, fowls 6@7%%4c, 
chickens 7%@9'%¢c, squabs 20c p pair, tur- 


keys 9@14c p Ib d w, chickens 9@1lc, fowls 


MARKET 
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7%@l10c, ducks 121%4.@13%c. Choice potatoes 
85@874%ec p bu, seconds 75@80c, sweets 2.25 
@3 p bbl, beets 60@65c p bu, carrots 35@40c, 
onions 1@1.40, parsnips 50c, turnips 30@365c, 
squash 40 p ton. Apples 4@5.50 p bbl, 
Kieffer pears 2@2.50. Catawba grapes 14@ 
15ec p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 8.50@10 p 
bbl. Timothy hay 10.50@14.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 10@11, rye straw 7@8, bran 22@24.25, 

At Watertown, apples $4@4.50 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8.50@9, Catawba grapes 17c p bskt. 
Beans 2 p bu, parsnips 75c, turnips 40c, beets 
40c, potatoes 70@75c, onions 75c@1, carrots 
30@35c, squash 2c p lb. Fresh eggs 25@27c 
p dz, live chickens 7@8c p lb, fowls 6c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, steers 44%@5c, lambs 4@5c, veal 
calves 5@6c, fowls 10c d w, turkeys 12c, 
ducks 10c. Hay 12@15 p ton, corn meal 30. 

Live Stock. 

Buffalo, good cattle firm at un- 
changed prices. teceipts Monday of this 
week 80 cars. Export and shipping steers 
$4.90@6.50 p 100 lbs, butchers’ and native 
stock 3.25@5.15, bulls and oxen 3.50@5.25. 
Veal calves in good demand at 4.50@7:75. 
Hogs shade higher. Supply Monday of 
this week 160 double decks. Mixed heavy 
droves 5.90@6.30, yorkers 5.50@5.90, pigs 5@ 
5.20, other grades unchanged. Sheep and 
lambs shade stronger. Receipts Monday of 
this week 105 double decks, good to choice 
mixed sheep 3.40@3.50, wethers 3.30@4.25, 
choice yearlings 3.85@4.25, top lambs 5.40@ 
5.60, fair lots 4.75@5, culls and fair butcher 
lambs 3.75@4.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 


At 


market reported 


steady. Receipts Monday of this week 100 
double recks. Quotations revised as fol- 
“lows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 89@6 25 Poor to good fat bulls, 2@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 25@560 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 350@475 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50qwo4 75 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@3 25 Boiogna cows, p 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 25@4 00 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 250@425 Veal caives, 5 G7 #0 

Hogs somewhat easier. Receipts Monday 
of this week 70 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $5.35@5.40 p 100 lbs, heavy medium 
6.10@6.20, do light 6, heavy yorkers 5.80@ 
5.90, do light 5.50@5.70, pigs’ 5.15@5.25. Sheep 
and lamfs steady. Sheep sold at 3@4, lambs 
3@5.35. 

Butter. 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
firm at 25@26c p lb, prints 26@27c p Ib, 
prints 26@27c, dairy 22@24c.—At Syracuse, 
cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 24@25c, dairy 18@ 
20c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 24c, prints 
25@264¢c, dairy 18@21c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
prints 25@2514c, tubs 25c, June make 22@23c, 
dairy 13@20c, rolls 14@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, tone of 
market firm. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 241%4,@26c p lb, firsts 25c, June 
make 19@21'%4c, ladle 13@17c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 27%@28c, tubs 264%,@27c, O and 
Pa cmy 24%@25c, dairy 18@20c, 

Cheese. 


New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
§$%@10%ec p lb, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10@11c.—At Watertown, twins 1lc. 
—At Buffalo, fey 104%@1l1c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, ~ market 
quiet, prices steady. Fancy N Y iic p lb, 
choice 10%@10%c, part skins 6@7%c.—At 
Pittsburg, choice N Y 11%@12c, light skims 
9%,@10c, limburger 13@13%4c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 

The past week has been a quiet one in 
the hop growing districts owing to the 
holiday season and not much activity is 
looked for until the new year. The vicinity 
of Cooperstown, Otsego Co, was the only 
place where much business was done, over 
1500 bales being bought between 10 and 14c. 
Hops are sold remarkably close for this 
time of year and growers have a light stock 
on hand. Any rise in price will be of little 
benefit to them, as dealers own most of the 
hops in the state. 

At New York, there is less interest than 
usual in the hog market and business is 
very light on account of the holidays. The 
offerings are small, although buying in the 
country continues. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


[In cents with comparisons.] 





1901 1900 1899 
N Y state choice ..14@15% 20@22 12%@14 
prime .............-13@13% 18@20 10 @12 
rr 11@12 16@17 8 @9 
Pac coast, choice ..14@15 19@21 12%@14 
TROCGTUNG~ ... co cccccee 11@12 15@17 8 @9 
RE ee cocscwe BID 2@6 2 @6 
oe ee eee 30@42 35@42. 32 @40 
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Chemung Valley Growers Meet. 


706 


The annual meeting of the Chemung val- 
ley (N Y) tobacco growers’ association was 
held at Corning, December 11, being well 
attended by a large number of growers. 
The large attendance was broug sht about 
because it was expected a represe ntative of 
the United States department of agriculture 
would deliver an address on tent cowered 
grown tobacco. As the gentleman Was un- 
avoidably kept away, the address will be 
delivered at futr time. Great in- 
terest was manifest in tae subject, dnd af- 
ter a considerable discussion a resolution 
was passed asking congress to authorize 
the maintenance of a tobacco experiment 
station in the Chemung valley. Mr John 
Brand, a successful.Elmira grower, culti- 
vated 1 a of Sumatra leaf under cheese- 
cloth the past season and it was probably 
the success ‘of his experiment which led 
him to invest in the new Connecticut en- 
terprise recently aaerners ted. The officers 
elected for the year by the association were: 
Pres, Charles Lowe; Vice-Pres Geqrge Wol- 
ecott of Corning; Sec-treas George Wells of 
Big Flats. 

The tobacco situation in 
valley at this date finds the 
taken from the poles. While 
were damaged to some extent by 
hoppers, the reéntage is 
quality, the leaf being of thin, light tex- 
ture and light in color to such an extent 
that many growers cdémplain that their 1901 
crop will not weigh up with former years. 
But little gene of pdle sweat. Perhaps 
75% of the ’01 crop unsold. Recent sales of 
several carloads at 9 to 10c in bdl. At the 
beginning of the new year eastern dealers 
will receive what they have purchased in 
this section. But little assorting will be 
done by growers. Of the ’00 crop there re- 
main a few crops still unsold. A few sales 
recently of the same at 8 to 9c through. 


— = 


Tobacco Notes. 


some 


Chemung 
1901 erd@p all 
some crops 
the grass- 
of fine 


the 


larger pe 


elaborate statement on®&he leaf 
product of the United States and 
been printed in pamphlet form 
H. S. Frye of the New England 
association. The 36 pages 
valuable _ statistics, 
Frye makes a strong 
tobacco grow- 
should not 


A very 
and cigar 
Cuba has 
by Pres 
tobacco growers’ 
are crammed full of 
facts and data and Mr 
able argument why Cuban 
ers and cigar manufacturers 
have the free use of American markets for 
their products. Cuba practically prohibits 
the importation of American leaf to that 
island and Mr Frye justly contends that we 
should not throw our market open to 
that country without equal privileges for 
American leaf. 

There is a great dearth of all kinds of 
wrappers for cigar purposes, as our New 
York city reports have shown for months. 
Many of the manufacturers in New York 
of Cuban cigars are using for wrappers, 
leaf that in ordinary years would be en- 
tirely thrown aside. The utmost economy 
is being displayed to make even the poorest 
wrappers go as far as possible. The de- 
mand for fine wrapper leaf in Havana is 
unprecedented, as sales have been made 
last month at from $6 to 8 per pound for 
the fancy grades. 

Sumatra tobacco seed, 
der cheesecloth cover, is sprouted, sown 
in beds under cloth or glass, the same as 
any other tobacco seed. Plants are set by 
transplanting machines or by hand, and 
cultivated the same as any other tobacco. 
A grower should lay by in the bank $1000 
per acre to draw from before he gets it 
ready for market.—[A Cheesecloth Tobacco 
Grower. 

KENTUCKY—A large number of Carroll Co 
growers met at Carrollton, Dec 10, to try 
and start a movement among burley grow- 
ers to sell their tobacco only in a manu- 
factured state. Over 100 signed an agree- 
ment pledging that whenever an organiza- 
tion is effected they would bind themselves 
in the sum of $1000 for every 100 acres of 
land owned, to sell their tobacco only in 
the manufactured staté A committee was 
appointed to visit other burley counties, in- 
terest growers in the plan and urge them 
to organize. The Carroll Co assn will meet 
Jan 14, when it is hoped other burley 
trict growers will have interested them- 
selves in the movement. 

On10o—The demand keeps 
years’s Zimmer-Spanish, but growers are 
holding up to the top notch in price. Offers 
of 7.to 8%c are made, but are refused by 
growers for desirable crops. The rains of 


to be raised un- 


dis- 


up for last 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCUATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


err ~~ 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the p aper. d a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
veget ,. help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell” or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany cach order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office 

OOF Y a be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
it the foll wing week. Advertisements of 

“F AR MS FOR SALE’ r “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


HELP WANTED. 


as part of the adver- 


advertising is 








Ww a D—Lady to do work at home. Salary $10 per 
week, Send 20 cents silver for sample and particulars. 
ASHL AND NOVELTY CO, Ashland, Mass. 


WANTED Ladies to devote 
day to wri $15 _ monthly, 
dress HAR R ISON. Marines, 

WANTED 
giaranteed 
graph School, 


WANTED—Woman for general house work; 
BOX 395, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK. 


small part of time each 
pleasant, reliable Ad- 
Cc, 


to learn telegra *ositions 


Young men Rhy 
, SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
a. 


Catalog free 
Lebanon, 


state wages, 


i 





JACKS—60 fine, large Spanish pm for sale, 14 to 16 
hands high; cheap now for 30 days; stock guaranteed. 
Also a fine lot of young mules. Write for prices. KREK- 
LERS JAC K E ARM, West Elkton, Pre le" Co, O 


WOODLAND SHORT HORNS Number 
cows and heifers, various ages, for sale. W. I 
Williamsport, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS; males for 
in pairs, not akin. Good ones. 
Hibbetts, O. 


HOGS Strong boned, _ r rapid | growing, 
Prize winning Poland-Chinas. A. N, 
ida, O. 

100 LARGE 
breeding Stock for sale. A. J. Ww I 


200 head, bulls, 
WOOD: 


service; sows bred; pigs 
JOHN’ EICK & SON, 


> gui k maturing. 
ISELEY, Kal- 


“qua ality, “choici est 


E Yorkshire pigs 100, best _ 
Pitts field, O. 


Ls SC IN, 
shipped over 500 times to for- 
mer customers. E. W. DAVIS, Torringford, Ct. 


, JERSEY pigs, 10 weeks old, 
‘ ALL, Goodyears, I 


CHESHIRES—I have 


DUROC- eligible to register, 
$5 each. ° 


SHEEP flock, about will be sold right. 


H. GOR DON. Feuhera, 


ENGLISH Berkshires, all ages; 
BROS, ‘Free port, VU. 


a ,BERKSHIRES 
ILE, Findlay, O 


50 grades, 
N Y. 


write quick, CLARK 


Choice pigs, single or mated, oO. 


PAINE, 


Collie pups. 


CHESTER pigs; service boars, 
So Randolph, Vt. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed cal S, 
game, etc. E. B. WOoOoDW PRD. 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 


AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 
les, onions, poultry, - eggs, 
Nashington St, New York. 


‘HAY, apples and onions in demand. 
Strong market report, GIBBS & 
BRO, 


POU L TRY, 
J. HOOVER, 


established 


commission merchants. Ap- 
game, calves and pork, 306 


straw, potatoes, 
market. Write for 
Phil: adelphia. 


highest prices, T. 


eggs. apples, 


potatoes ; 
Philadelphia. : 


FURS. 


RAW FURS WANTED-—Highest cash prices paid. Send 
for quotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 
St, Providence, R IL. 

SKUNK, 
highest prices W. G. 


mink, fox and others furs 
y FULTON & CO, 


wanted. We pay 
Stewartstown, Pa. 
prices, L. 


ANTED—Raw furs of all kinds. Highest 


w 
G. | BENEDIC T, Woodworth, Wis. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


wholesale 
80-page 
Dansville, 


TREES—One dollar’s worth up at 
Secure varieties now; spring payment. 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, 
Established 35 years, 


GENUINE 


prices. 
cata- 
N Y. 


Colorado grown cantaloupe seed $1 
per pound, postpaid. Alfalfa seed, prices on appli- 
eation. THE PIERCE SEED CO, Pueblo, Col. 


KANSAS BEAUTY seed corn for sale. 
nished WILLIAM BENNETT, Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two years old, 
stock from French seed. MATHIS & CARTER, 
ville, 8 C 


POTATOES 
pio, en, 


FOR SALE—Yellow dent 
ODELL. New Rochelle N Y; 


Sample fur- 
Lane, West 


chotce 
Black- 


Bovee, Carman, 
Vigorosa, 85 kinds, 





Murphy, 
Fishers, 


1, Cobbler, “Hebron, 
Cc. W. FORD, 


seed | com, by ‘PETER B. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


2 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents 
page practical poultry book free to 
Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of 
POUL TRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 

400 BARRED Plymouth Rocks, 
Canton, Cleveland and Pittsburg show 
rect shape and color. America’s best 
stamp. E. 8S. GRABLE, Poultry » ~* 
Mention this paper. 


RIVER VIEW Poultry “yards, 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode slat ? 
White Crested Black and if aaced Pol 
and Black Red Bantams, cockerels, pullet 
for sale, 

CHOICE stock for sale. 
Rocks, rakes, Cochise, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog 
Box M, Sémcubure. i J 

pi geons and ha 


99 VARIETIES poultry, 
cubator eggs $40 per 1000. J a choice stock 
Catalogue and description, 60-pagi <.. sk, lc. J. 
GEY, Telford, Pa. 

WANT eggs? an shells 
better; only barrel ; ( 
KNOWL ES-L ouB :ARD co, G 


BARRED 


pages, 2 cents 
Sample free 
yearly subscril 
<i abd books 
Y 


winners 
Cant 


opersti wn, 
Red Whi 


W yandots, 
ghorns, turke) 
PINE TREE 


help produce them; 


and Buff Rocks and Comb Brown 
horns, E. E. THOMPSON, W > Cottage, O 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS 
F. L.. WHITTINGTON, Del Rey, 
~ CHOICE White Plymouth Rock 
BENNINGER, Berlinsville, Pa 

FARRED Rocks, Thompson’s strain, cockerels, $1..WM 
WRIGHT, Bull’s Head, N ¥ 


~ WHITE 
PHELPS, 
FANCY rose comb 
JON 8, Hartland, Vt 
BROWN Legho a 
BROS, London, P: 


~ ROUP, P, ROUP—We can cure it BURT 
rose, O. 


AGENTS WAN TED. 


Hens $2, t 
Ill 


cockerels; bargain 


y — Rock cockerels, $1. MERTON 
Castile, Y. 


White Leghorn cockerels $1 


Barred Rocks, cheap. NELSON 


BROS, M 


WANTED~—An agent in every township to sell o1 
cattle, poultry powder ane dis infectant. Goo 
and stead) =. lloyment to z irties All good 
anteed. Address W ARNER. oe na ADERLY, New 
delphia, 0. 

a week and expenses 
Poultry Comp@ind 
Kan 


WE pay $20 
introduce our 
Dept. 18, Parsons, 


WANTED—Agents to sell on commission a 
hold article of great utility. 8S. R. DIVINE & 
Loch Sheldrake, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


to men wit r 
JAVELLE MFG 


OUR lahor-saving . specialties should interest 
farmer srt. 2 wife. Send for circulars to AMERI( 
SPEC [AL CO, Box A, West Cheshire, Ct 


MANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co Catalog. M 
Ind. 


DOGS, RABBITS 
2000 FERRETS—Some trained, price list and book fre« 
N. A. KN APP, Rochester, O 


A OROU GHBRED 
Ss SON, Friends hip, Y 


and OTHER STOCK. 


hare WM. ROBERT 


Selgian 


” TRAINED FERRETS—$3 each ’.. J. MILLER, E 
Hampton, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulter 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Il 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If 3 
to reach the New England rural trade, the che Ape 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange departm 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, M 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agricul 
weeklies. 

F ARM paper free Send ten cents to pay postage 
names and addresses of fiv of farmer fri 
and we will send you the Valley rag ler one yea 
Regular price $l. It is he arm paper 
the west and will tell you more ahout i f 
live stock conditions in the great southwest than 
other publication. <4 - filled with western_ stories 
up-to-d: ate Apes ‘ opportunities in the west 
farmers. LLEY "AR MER: Topeka, Kan. 


~ RHEUMATISM I offer a copy, written in plai 
lish, of a prescription for rheumatism, which a 
army surgeon, recently retired, used with great suc 
Medicine found in every drug store. Full directions 
each copy sold. Price 2% cents; stamps not taken 
F. FULLER, Crawford, Neb 


YOUR PICTURE in a gold 
Send your photo. F. E. NORTH, 373 1-2 
Springfield, Mi ASS. 


WAN TED— 
ford, N H. 


Highly Recommended. 


My advertisement in the 
change column of American Agriculturist 
has been very satisfactory indeed; can 
highly recommend your paper as an ad- 
vertising medium.—[Samuel J. Ady, Shar- 
on, Md 


plated brooch for 25 cent 
Main 





Barrel of pears. FLORA MORSE, Brad 


Farmers’ Ex- 











early Dec were welcomed by growers, 
which enabled them to take down a con- 
siderable quantity. Stripping is now being 
pushed. Some buying of the new crop has 
occurred the past two weeks.—Middle 
Dec offered a fine season of casing weather 
in the Miami valley, but zero weather soon 
brought it to a close. Tobacco was in fine 
condition to take from the poles.* Crops 
are stripping out of first-class quality, with 
all Havana sizes. The yield per acre is 
small. Some Zimmer has been bought at 
10 to lic. Growers held ’00 crops at 8 to 10c. 
In OTHER SEcTIONS—In New England, 
nearly all interest centers in the growing of 
Sumatra seed under cheesecloth, as was re- 
ported in American Agriculturist of last 
week. Since then another company has 
been organized, backed largely by Sutter 
Bros, and with a capital of $125,000, all paid 
in, to be known as the International Tobac- 
co Culture corporation. This company will 
take over the Clark farm recently bought 
and will grow Sumatra seed in large quan- 
tities mext year. There is great interest 
in this matter and probably before’ the 
planting time comes several large compa- 
nies will be organized. Besides the two re- 
ferred to above, Hinsdale Smith of Spring- 
field, Mass, will probably plant between 30 
and 50 acres under cloth on his Feeding 
Hills farm.—Buyers have been riding in 
Wisconsin in large numbers of late. Grow- 
ers hold prices up well, so purchases are 
not as numerous as they might be. About 
1000 acres have recently been sold in Rock 
and Dane counties this month at 6 to llc 
for binders and 2c for fillers. The cold 
wave, following the rain of early Decem- 
ber, prevented much being taken down. 


Close of the Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest. 








Rule 1 of the sugar beet growers’ contest 
for 1901 says: “All records and _ reports 
must be mailed to the nearest office of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies on or be- 
fore December 31, 1901.” 

We herewith advise all contestants who 
have not yet sent in their reports to do so 
without delay. If the reports are mailed on 
December 31, they will be in season. The 
number of reports thus far received is dis- 
appointingly small. While many entered the 
contest, comparatively few finished it. It 
looks asthough nearly every report received 
would win some kind of a prize. We strong- 
ly advise every one who entered the contest 
and who has kept any record thereof to 
send in his report instantly, no matter how 
imperfect it may be. 

The lessons from the contest promise to 
be of extraordinary interest. It is the first 
time that any considerable number: of 
growers hfAve kept actual records of meth- 
ods and results, as well as cost and profits. 
These results will be of value to our intelli- 
gent readers and to all directly or indi- 
-rectly interested in sugar beet culture. 
Everyone interested in the industry should 
by all means subscribe for this paper for 
the coming year, so as to get the full bene- 
fit of this invaluable experience. 





Extra Protest Is Coming Up among beet 


growers of New York city against the pro- 
posed abolition of the state bounty. The 
appropriation to pay lc per pound for beets 
grown in New York, providing the farmers 
were paid $5 a ton for the beets, expires the 
present year. The growers for the Bing- 
hamton and Lyons beet sugar factories are 
united in demanding that the bounty be 
renewed for another term of five years, 
even if reduced from lic per pound. 





The American association of beet sugar 
manufacturers held its annual meeting at 
Washington, D C, December 10, and elect- 
ed the following officers: Henry Oxnard, 
pres; W. L. Churchill, vice-pres; James H. 
Hamilton, sec, and ‘Julius Strok,  treas. 
About 30 members were present, repre- 
senting the leading producing sections. Ac- 
cording to statements made to this meet- 
ing, over 30,000,000 is now invested in this 
industry. 


Portable Sawmills—The DeLoach is said 
to possess all the advantages of accuracy 
and convenience found in high-priced 
mills. The variable friction feed used on 
these mills is simple and durable and not 
complicated by belt, springs and gears. Our 
readers are invited by the makers, the De- 
Loach Mills Manufacturing Co, Atlanta, 
Ga, to write them for particulars and 
prices of anything they may need in the 
_ sawmill line, mentioning this paper. 








MONEY CROPS 


HORSE 


Breeding Horses for the Army. 











The breeding of horses suitable for army 
remounts is being urged in some parts of 
the country, particularly in Canada. Our 
recent troubles in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and the more extensive operations 
of Great Britain in South Africa, have 
made a great demand for horses which 
have been found with considerable difficul- 
ty. The army requires a particular type 
of horse which must be absolutely sound. 

The argument is being made to Cana- 
dian farmers that if they breed this type 
of horse, such as are not selected for the 
army will be suitable for other work, par- 
ticularly for farm use. But this claim 
would not be justified by the experience of 
United States farmers at least. Accord- 
ing to Lieut-Col Dent, an English army 
remount Officer, the type of horse for what- 
ever branch of the service required should 
be that of an English hunter, with short 
legs, short cannon bone, good shoulders, 
back, ribs and loins and the more breed- 
ing (thoroughbred blood) the better. 

It is worthy of note, however, that Col 
Dent has been purchasing for the English 
army smaller horses than formerly. The 
limit for infantry cobs is from 14.1 to 15 
hands and for all cavalry purposes 15.2, 
while earlier it was 15.3%; that is a horse 
over 15.2 hands high will not be accepted. 
It is idle to talk to American farmers 
about breeding 15-hand horses. Such would 
be of little use on the farm where modern 
machinery is used, such as the sulky plow, 
grain binder and the large size harrows, 
rakes, mowers, etc. On many New Eng- 
land and other small farms where but 
three or four horses are kept, light, active 
animals are better than 1400-lb draft horses. 
But on the majority of farms through the 
great horse breeding centers of the middle 
and central west the tendency is toward 
using bigger horses each year. 





Cure for Colic—This valuable recipe was 
given me by an experienced stable keeper. 
He said after using it for many years that 
he had not lost one case of the colic. Many 
times people had come into his stable with 
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horses in great distress, but this remedy 
had always given relief: One ounce each 
of sulphuric ether, spirits of niter and laud- 
anum. This is one dose for a large horse. 
Shake it up in a large, long-necked strong 
bottle, elevate the horse’s head and pour it 
down the throat. Repeat if the horse is not 
easy in an hour.—[W. K. Atkinson, Kenne- 
bec County, Me. 


Quittor—J. H. (N Y) has a horse that has 


quittor. Poultice the foot for several days 
with linseed meal and remove all the loose 
horn. Then press dry .calomel into the 
openings, repeat every third day. Keep the 
foot dry. If there is swelling above the 
hoof, mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz lard 
and rub a little around the coronet, let it 
remain on for 24 hours, then wash off. Re- 
peat in two weeks. 


Hot Water in Abundance is an ideal 


condition in many departments of the farm 
and home. In warming water for live stock, 
in supplying an even temperature to 
chicken brooders and forcing houses, in 
heating water for the bath, the Ideal Tank 
Heater, made by the American Radiator 
company, and advertised elsewhere in these 
columns, is certainly worth careful inves- 
tigation. Write them at once, and say this 
paper asked you to send for descriptive 
circulars and prices. 





A Familiar Feature of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, now reaching 500,000 households 
every year, is the admirable art calendar. 
Those who renew their’ subscriptions at 
this season of the year, and those who sub- 
scribe now for the first time, receive as a 
gift from the publishers this very attrac- 
tive calendar. It is in the form of a screen 
11x24 inches, suitably paneled. The pictures 
are reproduced in great delicacy in 12 col- 
ors with gold embossing. In writing men- 
tion this paper. 





Personal. 


In the appointment of Prof F. Lamson- 
Scribner of the United States department 
of agriculture to the head of the new de- 
partment established in the Philippine is- 
lands, this government has done the Phil- 
ippine farmers a great service, as the new 
chief is one of the best-informed men along 
general agricultural lines in this country, 
and has had wide experience in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. 








All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 


and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. 


Saves 


many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 





























—E— NO SPAVINS == 


* The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Rin es, Curbs and Splints 
joes as guick, Not painful and never has 

ailed. Detailed information about thi 
new method sent free to horse owners, t 

write today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 





























ee The cut on the right 
shows it on the horse. The one jf 
on the left shows it after the f 
pea meh knife has removed it, { 
disabling the horse and leaving ) 
/ an ugly scar. 


ABSORBINE 


aeons boc boils, ponete a 
scar, an e horse carbe wor. every day. It’s 
ual ly good for Chapped Hock, Thorough-Pi 
‘ ind Puffs, Bog Seve Inflammation,ete, 82, 
| from all dealers. If notthere, write us direct. 
Valuabie Horse book sent free. 


- F. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


.Cure Him 


Don’t give your horse 
away merely use he 
is lame, has curd, contract- 
ed cord, thrush, ete. 

Treat the trouble with 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 






f 


Used and endorsed 

by Adams Exp. Co. 
It cures all these and internal diseases, 

colic, distemper, Founder, pneumonia, = * 

cure guaranteed or money refunded. 

RITES AMIS, ELM cone eaten, seine 


ninstantly. Our 100-page book 
“Veterinary Experience” FREE. “ 


Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine bat Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporaryreliefif any 








YOU CAN SAVE YOUR HORSE 
OR ANY DOMESTIC ANIMAL 


from Coughs, Pneumonia, Distemper, Western 
Fever, La Grippe, Snuffies or Tuberculosis, by 
anew applying tou THE R. T. BOOTH Co., Ith- 
aca, N. Y., fora sample of Veterinary HYOMEI, 
and their book on the diseases on animals. 
Both are free. Address “Veterinary Depart.” 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 





1901 1900 1901) 1900) 1908) 1200 


Shicago. # 100 ibs .. | $7.65) $6.00] $6.55/ $4.95) $4.10) $4.35 
New York ...... . . 5.50} 6.60) 5.30) 3.75) 4.25 
5.75| 6.60) 5.10) 4.00 5 
Kansas Clty 5.75] 5.75) 6.45) 4.85) 4.00 
Pittsburg. oo B.S 5.65} 6.60) 510] 4.00 








At Chicago, the cattle trade has been 
fairly active, supplies day by day rather 
beyond requirements. As a result prices 
sagged 15@25c, especially everything below 
choice to fey. Most of the sales of dressed 
beef and shipping steers were at $4.85@6.50, 
selected 6.75@7.25. In the cheaper grades 
canning stock showed little recovery, and 
a fair demand is noted for dry cows, heif- 
ers and bulls. Stock cattle in usual re- 
juest and steady. 

87 25@7 40 
5 25@6 75 
4004 75 
4 25@5 25 


Poor to fancy bulls, 
Canners, 

Feeders, selected, ‘ 
Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 
3 10@400 Calves, 300 Ibs up, : 
$375@525 Calves. veal, 
350@475 Milch cows. each. 


Fan *y beef steers, 
Good to extra, 

Poor to fair, 

Western range steers, 
Western range cows, 
Good native heifers, 
Fair to choice cows, 

The hog market is without important fea- 
ture, supply liberal, quality variable and 
usual buyers represented in the sale pens. 
Shippers to eastern points are taking fair 
numbers, considerably in excess of a year 
ago, while local packers endeavor to se- 
cure price concessions. The difference is 
still very great, in some instances 60@70c 
p 100 ibs. Mixed lots have sold freely at 
$5.90@6.40, choice heavy 6.50@6.55, light 
weights 5.65@5.85. The year in the hog 
trade has been generally satisfactory, re- 
ceipts approximating 8,400,000 head, this 
number exceeded but two or three times. 

The demand for sheep was fair, but of- 
ferings large anc prices in some instances 
10@20c lower. Sheep and yearlings $3.50@ 
4.35, western ewes 2.25@2.75, mixed lots 2.50 
@4, lambs 4.50@5.50. Sheep receipts for the 
year will be close to 4,100,000 head, or 500,- 
000 in excess of 1900. Never before were so 
many received in one year. 

At New York, cattle not especially ac- 
tive. Common to prime native steers $4.60 
@4.90 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 2.75@5.10, 
bulls 2.75@3.85, cows 1.60@3.50, stockers and 
feeders 3@4. Veal calves firm and higher. 
Common to prime sold at 4@8.50, little 
calves 3.50@4, grassers 2.75@3.25, western 
3.50. Sheep and lambs generally steady. 
Common to choice sheep sold at 2.50@3.75 
p 100 dbs, culls 1.75, lambs 4.75@5.75, tops 
5.80, culls 3.50@4. Hogs generaily firm. 

At Chicago, the horse market is quiet 
with little business expected until after the 
holidays. No particular strength is noted; 
draft animals quotable at $85@250 p head 
and good business horses at 75@140. Farm 
chunks in fair demand at 40@80. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADBS, COMPARED WITH OND YEAR AGO. 
Corn [ 


1900 


4 
30 00@ 5000 





Oats 


1901 


Wheat 





Cash or spot 


1901 1900 


1901 | 1900 


“70 | 68 | 40%) 49%) 21% 


Unicago 
New York... «++-| .8434) .77 
BOSton «.+ eee of — - -7644| .4824| 55 | 31% 
Toleao ... 87 -7534} .68 3714) 46 23% 
Bt Le ‘ 844! .71 | 67%) .35 | 48 | .23 
Minneapolis .....] .76%4| .71%| .6334| .33%) .44%9| .23% 
Liverpool... 8834! 8644] .77%!| .56 '— 


77% 


71M) 4644) 50%] .27%6 











At Chicago, wheat has ruled dull and 
quiet much of the time, price changes not 
important, the contract grade for Dec de- 
livery remaining close to 75%@77c p bu, 
May 79%@8lc. Winter wheat fields have 
been visited with very cold weather, but 
nothing suggestive of material damage to 
the new crop now in the ground. 

Foreign markets have averaged quiet, 
leaning to weakness. Estimates of Argen- 
tina’s exportable surplus point to only a 
moderate movement from that country be- 
ginning with Jan. Cables have brought 
some reports of liberal offerings of Rus- 
sian wheat in western Furope, this momen- 
tarily depressing the market. In _ the 
spring wheat territory shipments from the 
interior are liberal without being excessive. 
The flour trade is quiet. Exports of wheat 
and flour have been running somewhat 
smaller. 

Without being particularly weak, corn 
averaged easy, owing to indifferent sup- 


port. No 2 mixed for Dee delivery sold 
largely around 638@64c p bu, May 66%@ 
67%c. A feature of the recent movement 
in the country is the smaller character, due 
partly to cold weather, partly to scarcity 
of cars and to some extent to disposition 
of farmers to refuse bids. Cash -corn in 
good demand, offerings restricted, No 4 by 
sample 64%@65c, No 3 and No 8 yellow 65 
@66c. 

Little interest has been manifested in the 
oats market, undertone one of easiness at 
the high price level around 444%@45c p bu 
for Dec delivery, May tec premium. The 
cash demand ‘is not urgent and almost ex- 
clusively on domestic account. 

Rye dull and quiet, fair inquiry for the 
strong amount offered each day. No 2 
cash 64@65c p bu, May 66%@67c. 

Barley prices are without special change, 
the market ruling quiet and substantially 
steady. Quotations cover a range of 50@ 
68e.p bu for poor to fey. 

Grass seeds continue quiet, offerings 
small, demand fair, timothy quotably 
steady on the basis of $6.50@6.60 p 100 lbs 
for cash or Mar delivery, and clover 9.30. 
Buckwheat has advanced to 1.45@1.50 p 100 
lbs. 

At New York, grain market continues 
steady, nearly all elasses of buyers show- 
ing fair interest. No 2 red wheat in eleva- 
tor sold around 84%c p bu, corn 71\c, oats 
50l%c, rye 67@68c, barley 69@69%c. Flour 
generally quiet. Fancy spring patents 4@ 
4.65 p bbl, do winter 4@4.15, spring 
straights 3.75@4.25, do winter 3.50@3.90. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADH. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Beans. 

At New York, demand has ruled rather 
slack. Choice marrow $2.40 p bu, medium 
2.02146@2.05, pea 1.95@2, red kidney 1.80@2.20, 
white kidney ?.40@2.45, black turtle soup 
1.80@1.85, yellow eye 2.30@2.35, Cal lima 
3.30, foreign 1.75@1.90. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts of strictly fresh 
light and not equal to the demand, prices 
firm and have advanced sharply. Nearby 
fancy, at mark 35@36c p doz, average prime 
32@1l4c, fair to good 28@3lc, western fresh 
33c, regular packings 26@32c, refrig’r 16@26c, 
nearby and western prime, loss off, 35@36c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and 
under good demand, prices firm and higher. 
Nearby fancy 35@38c p doz, choice 32c, fair 
to good 24@28c, Vt and N H choice 32c, 
western fresh candled 27@30c, refrig’r 17 


@2%c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries not especially 
active, choice grapes and pears steady, 
citrus fruits moving fairly well. Fancy 
Cape Cod cranberries $7.50 bbl, choice 6 
@7, medium 6@6.25, Jersey 5.75@6, Seckel 
pears 1@1.50 p bu, Bosc 3@4 p bbl, Kieffer 
2.50@3, Catawba grapes 1@1.25 p 10 3-lb 
bskts, Concords 1@1.15, @al navel oranges 
2.50@3.75 p bx, Fla 2.10@2.75, grape fruit 
3@5, Va hand-picked peanuts, fancy 4@4%c, 
extra 3@3%4c, shelled 2%.@4c, hickory nuts 
1.25@1.75 p bu, bull nuts 7ic, black walnuts 
50c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market fairly active under 
enly moderate reecipts and good demand, 
Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 
874%. @90c, No 2 80@85c, No 3 67% @70c, clover 
mixed 70@80c, clover 65@70c, salt 55@60c, 
rye straw 75@85c, short rye straw and oats 
voc. 

Onions. 

At New York, fancy white stock in light 
supply and firm, other grades show no 
especial change. State and western yel- 
low $3@3.50 p bbl, red 3.25@3.75, Ct red 3.25 
@3.75, yellow 3@3.50, white 3.50@5.50, Or- 
ange Co red 3@3.25 p bag, yellow 2.75@3.25, 
white 2@4._ 

At Boston, supply only moderate, but 
trade not especially active. Nearby yellow 
$1.50 p bu, western Mass 3.50@4 p bbl, York 
State 3.25@3.75, Spanish 3 p case. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supply has been only mod- 
erate, and well handled at firm prices. 
Live chickens 9c p Ib, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@75ic p pair, geese 
$1@1.25, pigeons 25c, dry-packed turkeys, 
nearby 13@14c p lb, western 10@12'%c, near- 
by chickens 9@l6c, western 8%@lic, fowls 
$@9%ec, ducks 10@13c, geese 9@12c, squabs 
1.25@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts continue light. and un- 
der good demand and favorable weather 
conditions, market rules firm. Live fowls 
9@10c p lb, roosters 5@6c, chickens 9@10c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed turkeys 
12@18c p lb, fowls 10@12c, chickens 10@ 
15c, broilers 15@18c, ducks 12@13c, geese 9 
@12c, pigeons 50c@$1.25 p doz, western dry- 
packed turkeys 8@l4c p lb, chickens 9@13c, 
fowls 9142@10c, ducks 10@12c, geese 9@l1\1c. 

Vegetables. 
York, a fairly active market 

stock. Jersey and L I 
chickory 3.50@4.50, cauli- 
flower 2@6, carrots 1, escarol 3.50@5, kale 
50c, lettuce 3.50@4.50, romaine 3.50@4.50, 
spinach 1@3, squash 1.75@2, pumpkin 1.25 
@1.50, turnips 75@85c, tomatoes 2.50@3.50 p 
carrier, Brussels sprouts 4@8c p qt, celery 
75c p doz, cabbage 3@4 p 100, egg plant 3 
@5 p % bbl, string beans 2.50@3.50 p bu. 

Wool. 
in wool circles is decidedly 
movement of stock re- 
hard- 


At New 
noted for choice 
beets $1 p bbl, 


The feeling 
strong and a good 
ported. Prices rule firm and show a 
ening tendency in many instances. The 
mills continue active with a bright out- 
look. London sales closed with a healthy 
tone, which helps to strengthen the situa- 
tion. Holders in the west very firm in their 
views, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.75 
@3.25 p bbl, white onions 1.20@1.30 p-bu, red 
and yellow 90c@1.10, beans 2.10@2.25, cab- 
bage 3.50@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50. 
Eggs 35@40c p doz, live fowls 9@10c p db, 
chickens 9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 8@9c, 
fowls 10@1lc d w, chickens 10@1lc, turkeys 
12%@14c, ducks 9@10c. Corn 75@77c p bu, 
oats 53@54c, bran 24@25 p ton; middlings 
26@27, hay 12@17. 

At Syracuse, state corn 85c p bu, No 2 
white oats 58c, bran $25 p ton, middlings 26, 
corn meal 29, hay 9@14. Eggs 25@27c p doz, 
live fowls 7@8c p lb, turkeys 10@12c. ducks 
9@10c, fowls 11@13c d w, turkeys 14@l5c, 
ducks li3c. Potatoes 75@90c p bu, onions 
1@1.25, turnips 25@40c, beans 2@2.25, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100, apples 1@1.50 p bu, cran- 
berries 7.50@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 30@32c p doz, storage 19@21c, live 
fowls 8@9%4c p 1b, chickens 8@9c, ducks 10 
@llic, turkeys 11@12c, geese 8@lic, fowls 
8144@10c, chickens 8@13c, turkeys 10@1l5c, 
ducks 9@13c, geese 8@10c. Apples $3@5 p 
bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 6@8, Jersey 5@6, 
Fla oranges 2@2.78 p box, grape fruit 4@5, 
Pineapples i.50@2 p cra. Choice eastern po- 
tatoes 85@88c p bu, N Y T75@85c, fair to 
good 65@70c, Jersey sweets 45@50c p bskt, 
yellow onions 90c@1.25 p bu, cabbage 9@13 p 
ton, lettuce 1.25@2.25 p bskt, tomatoes 2@4 
p carrier, cucumbers 3@4 p box. Bran 25@ 
25.50 p ton, timothy hay 11@16, clover 11@ 
12, straight rye straw 13.50@15, do tangled 
9@10.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 821%4@83c p bu, 
do Del 8214@83c, corn 6614%4@67c, No 2 white 
oats 54c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The condition of the potato market at 
Chicago and other large western cities con- 
tinues strong and prices often a_ shade 
higher. At New York, however, importa- 
tions of foreign stock have been so heavy 
that feeling has been in buyers’ favor, es- 
pecially since the cold snap, which makes 
it necessary to keep docks cleared to pre- 
vent stock from freezing. Receipts of 
home-grown potatoes have run quite mod- 
erate at above mentioned cities, being 
materially lighter than during the previous 
week and considerably under those for 
same period last year. Cold weather tends 
to make trade slow, dealers prefering to 
await warmer weather for handling their 
goods. A good many cars contain- more or 
less frosted stock, showing lack of proper 
care in shipping. Most buyers purchased 
a supply for the holidays some time ago, 
and the usual quietness at this period is 
noted. Prime sound, well assorted varie- 
ties are firmly held at full late quotations. 

According to trade reports, a New York 
Syndicate recently imported 200.000 sacks 











of foreign potatoes, weighing 165 lbs p sack. 
This is said to be the largest single im- 
portation in many years, and cost the im- 
porters at least $400,000. Quality is report- 
ed good and many dealers claim that Maine 
and foreign stock are driving York state 
potatoes out of the N Y city market. 

At New York, arrivals of foreign stock 
continue liberal and feeling in buyers 
favor, home-grown varieties not especially 
active. L I prime $2.50@2.75 p bbl, Me stock 
2.50 p bag, or 2.75 p 180 lbs, state prime 2.25 
@2.50, fair to prime 2@2.25 p sack, German 
fancy 1.40@1.50 p 112 lbs, Belgian 1.90@2 p 
168 lbs, Irish and English 1.90@2.10, for- 
eign inferior 1.50@1.75 p bag, Jersey sweets 
2.25@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, supply only moderate, 
rather quiet. Aroostook Green Mts 
p bu, Hebrons 83@85c, Rose 80c, Dakota 
Red 75@80c, York state Green Mts 75@78c, 
P E I Chenangoes 75¢c, Dakota Red 75@80c, 
Scotch Magnums $2.12@2.37 p 168-lb sack. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

As shown by last week’s reports, the price 
of butter declined sharply at New York, 
extra creamery going as low as 24c p lb, 
from around 26c. At Chicago, the break 
was not as marked, but a quiet tone pre- 
vailed and a decline followed. Unfa- 
vorable weather conditions had such a 
dampening effect on the demand, together 
with the plentiful offerings of storage goods 
that stock accumulated and the _ decline 
naturally followed to clear the market. 
Prices have nearly regained their former 
level, however, and fresh made and choice 
June goods rule firm. Reports from large 
producing sections indicate an only moder- 
ate output. Receipts at leading trade cen- 
ters are only moderate, but supply in cold 
storage houses is evidently quite large and 
holders push stock forward rather freely. 
Dealers claim the i unusually 


trade 
58@87c 


Ae 


market is 
quiet around the holiday season and look 
for a firmer feeling soon after the new 
year opens. 
COMPARATIVE 


PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......24 @25 c 24%@25 c 24 @24léc 
1900 ......25 @25%c 25 @25%c 23 @23%c 
1899 .-2614%46@27 c 261%4.@27 c 24144@25 c 


At New York, choice fresh made and 
June goods firm, undergrades still in some 


accumulation. Cmy extra 25@25%c p Ib, 
firsts 22@24c, seconds 19@21c, extra June 


goods 214%4@22c, firsts 1914@21c, fancy state 
dairy 22@23c, firsts 19@21c, western imt cmy 
16@18%c, rolls 13@1i7c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin 
steady at 2@%c p lb, state cmy 22@23c, 
13%6.@15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 
prints 25\%c, dairy 12@14c. 

At Boston, market generally firm. 
and N H cmy extra 24%c p lb, N Y 
western 24@24%c, firsts 22@23c, June 
18@22c, Vt dairy extra 21c, N Y 20c, 
18@19c, western imt cmy 13%@l1lé6c, 
13%@14k%ce. 

At Chicago, market steady, but a little 
quiet as usuai at this time of the year. 
Extra cmy 23%@24c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, June 
make 19@2ic, choice dairy 20c, firsts 16@17c, 
ladles 1314@14%c, rolls 14@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


situation continues 
but trade not especially active. Dealers 
express considerable confidence, claiming 
market is usually. quiet around the holi- 
days, and look for a more active business 
in the near future. Cold weather tends to 
lessen buying where goods must be shipped 
some distance, as there is more or less 
danger of freezing. A fair movement is 
noted in small orders at leading markets, 
and prices rule firm, with now and then 
a slight advance. 

At New York, a healthy market reported. 
Fancy small state 10%@lic p lb, do large 
10@10%c, good to prime 8%@9%ec, light 
skims 7%@8%c, full skims 2@2%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. State 
flats 10¢ p Ib, twins 11%c, Young America 
12c, N Y cheddar lic.—At Columbus, ched- 
dars 11%c, flats 12c. 

At Boston, a firmer tendency noted. 


cemy 
dairy 
2446c, 


vt 
2414¢, 
make 
firsts 
ladle 


The cheese healthy, 





Ex- 


tra N Y twins 10%@lic p lb, do Vt 10%, 
do western 10%c, firsts 9@10c, Ohio flats 9 
@9tec. . 


At Chicago, prices firm and a shade 
higher. Choice twins 9%@10c p lb, daisies 
10%@10%c, Young Americas 10%@10%c, 
Long Horns 10%c, cheddars 94%@94c, Swiss 
12%4@13c, limburger 7@10%c, brick 5@10%c. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





The supply of apples in cold storage on 
Dec 1 is considered, heavy. More No 2 
stock than usual is said to be held, and 
such early winter varieties as Spies, Jona- 
thans and Greenings, make it desirable to 
unload as soon as possible. According to 
the report of the national shippers’ assn, 
the total U S crop in cold storage is 1,671,- 


000 bbls, against 1,227,000 last year. Of this 
amount N Y ' state holds 352,000, against 
330,000 in ’00, Mo 333,000, against 143,500, Il 
427,500, against 359,300 in ‘00, and Chicago 


400,000, against 300,000 a year ago. 

Prices on fancy apples hold generally 
steady at leading markets, but medium and 
lower grades are freely offered, and at 
shade lower rates. Cold weather makes it 
difficult to handle stock, and this has 
tended to make the situation quiet. Spec- 
ulators have held their goods for the holi- 
day trade, and are anxious to unload at 
present range of values. Feeling is not 
quite as strong as it has been, and under- 
grade stock is reported rather weak in 
some instances. Apples are nearly as cost- 
ly as oranges in large northern markets, 
and a good crop of last named fruit to 
compete with makes the situation some- 
what more doubtful. The consumptive de- 
mand is also lessened by the stiff 
When potatoes and onions sell around $1 
p bu, staples which most families consider 


prices. 
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necessities, the surplus change for ‘luxuriey 
is considerably smaller. Supplies in cold 
storage are considered fairly liberal by 
many familiar with the situation. This is 
a big country, however, and with a good 
export movement and nearly all classes of 
people in a prosperous condition, many ap- 
ples will be consumed before the winter is 
over. 

According to the recent mail advices, 
the Liverpool apple market is steady at a 
slight decline, occasioned by more liberal 
supplies. Actual receipts for week ended 
Dec 7 were 40,698 bbls, against 26,881 for 
previous week, total to date 200,644, last 
year 433,154. Quality is reported generally 
excellent, especially Maine stock, bulk of 
arrivals coming from this source. Nova Sco- 
tian shipments have shown up well. 


At New York, fancy stock steady, me- 
dium goods rather weak. York ‘Imperial 
$3.50@4.50 p bbl, Spitzenburg 4.50@7, North- 


ern Spy 3.50@4.50, Snow 3.50@5, King 4@ 
5.50, Ben Davis 3.50@4.50, Greening 4@5.50, 


Baldwin 4@4.75, red winter varieties 3@3.50, 
inferior 1.75@2.50. 


At Boston, trade steady, but not especial- 
ly active. King $4@5 p bbl, Spy 3.25@4, Ben 
Davis 3@3.50, Snow and Wealthy 3@4, No 1 
Me Baldwins 3.50@4, No 1 Greenings 3.50@ 
4, common Baldwin and Greening 2.50@ 
3, Pound Sweet 3@4, Talman Sweet 2.50@ 
3.50, mixed varieties 2.50@3.50, No 2’s, all 
kinds 2.25@3. f 
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A CARD. 








PARIS SEPARATOR AWARDS. 





The De Laval 


CoMPANY, LIMITED.” 

The repeated 
FARM MACHINE Co. 
“Ty S 9 


and libelous statements. 


New York, Dec. 17, 1901. 





Cream Separators 
GRAND PRIZE award at the Paris Exposition, in 
the name of “SocrETE ANONYME SEPARATOR,” which is 
the French translation of “AKTIEBOLAGET SEPARATOR,” 
the Swedish name of the De Laval European organiza- 
tion, both names meaning ‘“SHAREHOLDER’S SEPARATOR 


misrepresentation of the 'VERMONT 

(manufacturers of the so-called 

separator) in this regard, culminating with the | 
malicious falsehood that no such award was made and that 

the De Laval Company is guilty of “lying” in so claiming 

brings the matter to a point where common business self- 

respect demands that some radical action be taken. 

We have, therefore, this day instructed counsel to 
at once take such legal steps as may be justified and 
proper in the circumstances against both the VERMONT 
FARM MACHINE Co. and where practicable, such papers 
as may have given advertising publication to these false 


received the 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 

















Challenge Fced Mill. 
For fullinformation about this, also best 

4 Horse-power, Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog- 
power, Rye Thresher and Binder, Fanning. 

mill, Saw-machine (circular and drag), Land- 
roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage ahd Fodder- 
cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, Corn-shelier, 
CEO. “D, HARDER, Mr, Cobleskill,N.¥ 
e r, Cobleskill,N.¥. 

’ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 4 
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DRILLING 


WELL miecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca. N. Y. | 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


So far as the navy cepartment is con- 
cerned the Schley investigation is a closed 
incident. Secretary Long has approved the 
unanimous conclusions of the court of in- 
quiry, and the majority opinion on the spec- 
a pee. on which there was disagreement 

is means that Admiral Schley is con- 
demfmed von 11 out of 12 of the specifications. 
Admiral Dewey is mildly rebuked for, ex- 
pressing an opinion on a subject not before 
the court, namely, as to who was in su- 
preme command in the battle off Santiago. 
The court of inquiry has been dissolved. 
But this does not end the unfortunate af- 
fair with the public. Schley is urged by 
his friends to appeal to Pres Roosevelt to 
have the case reviewed by a trio of distin- 
guished lawyers, and such action on the 
admiral’s part is generally anticipated. 
Lieut Gen Miles has been strongly censured 
by Sec Root of the war department for his 
indiscretion in expressing an opinion on 
the Schley matter pending the final official 
settlement of the case. This was by direc- 
t.on of Pres Roosevelt, and in furtherance 
of a desire to keep the army free from the 
effects of the naval controversy. By direc- 
tion of the president the resignation of His- 
torian Maclay, special laborer at the Brook- 
lyn navy yard, has been requested. It was 
Maclay’s condemnation of Schley as a cow- 
ard, made openly in his History of the 
Navy, which led to Admiral Schley’s asking 
for an investigation. 
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Governor Taft of the Philippines is on his 
way home to the United States. He is still 
in poor health, but before leaving Manila 
stated that he expected to be back there 
by May. Vice-Gov Wright, an able lawyer, 
is left at the head of the Philippine gov- 
ernment. Governor Taft takes a rather op- 
timistic view of conditions in the islands 
diametrically opposite to the pessimistic re- 
ports from Gen Chaffee in command of the 
United States army in the Philippines. 


The Argentina-Chile boundary dispute 
has reached a point where Argentina has 
decided to recall her eminister at Valpa- 
raiso and to suspend negotiations with 
Chile, referring the dispute to King Ed- 
ward of England for settlement. 


Venezuela’s troubles appear to increase 
rather than decrease. A rebellion against 
Pres Castro has developed. Germany is re- 
ported to have lost patience over the diffi- 
culty German creditors are having in se- 
curing satisfaction from Venezuela, and to 
have sent an ultimatum. An American 
warship will be kept within easy reach of 
Venezuelan waters to protect American in- 
terests in the advent of serious disturb- 
ances. 


The cleaning up of the New York police 
department is progressing in a manner high- 
ly satisfactory to the friends of reform. 
Wardman Glennon, Devery’s right-hand 
man, has just been convicted of neglect 
of duty. This makes three convictions of 
men high up in police circles. 


As the first election in Cuba approaches, 
party feeling has become intensely bitter. 
This is the more to be regretted, as which- 
ever party wins, the other will accuse the 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Ice is as necessary in summer as fuel is 


in winter and no farmer should be without 
a sufficient supply of ice during the heated 
period of the year. Many people consider 
ice a luxury, while in reality it is one of 
the greatest of economies. To the innkeep- 
er, the marketman, the dairyman and for 
sanitariums it is mdispensable, and to the 
housewife especially it is a comfort that 
should not be denied her. With the use 
of a good refrigerator much valuable food 
is prevented from waste, and many steps 
up and down the cellar stairways can be 
saved, and in a hundred other ways it is 
useful and desirable. Rarely is an ice crop 
a failure, and where one is not situated 
near a river or lake, artificial ponds can be 
easily and cheaply constructed and suf- 
ficient supply of ice had for summer use. 
One of the greatest labor saving imple- 
ments for cutting ice is the double row plow 
made by John Dorsch & Sons, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. This plow cuts any depth, cuts 
any sizé cake of ice, and it cuts the ice 
quick end easy. The manufacturers issue a 
36-puge catalog which will be sent free on 
request if you mention this paver. 





successful one of deliberate fraud to se- 
cure the establishment of the first govern- 
ment. The followers of Gen Maso have 
sought to have the election postponed, de- 
manding a modification of the electoral list. 
This has been refused by Gov-Gen Wood. 
The Maso party has therefore announced 
its determination to withdraw from the 
elections. 


Pittsburg, Pa, was the scene of three ter- 
rible explosions within less than 48 hours 
last week. An explosion of gas in the Soho 
iron furnace burned to death ten men and 
fatally injured several more. This was fol- 
lowed by two boiler explosions in different 
parts of the city, killing several and badly 
injuring a number. 


The late Li Hung Chang was accused 
of extreme friendliness toward Russia, but 
it appears that the present plenipotenti- 
aries, Prince Ching and Wang Wen Shao, 
are less likely to submit to the Russian 
grab in Manchuria. The first discussion of 
the Manchurian treaty with the Russian 
minister at Pekin resulted in the presen- 
tation of important modifications of the 
treaty as it now stands by the Chinese 
statesmen. These look to the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of China and Manchuria. 


According to a dispatch by way of Lon- 
don, an agreement has been reached be- 
tween the brigands holding Miss Stone cap- 
tive and the American legation at Con- 
stantinople for the release of Miss Stone. 


General Charles E. Smith 
has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect on or before January 15. The office 
has been tendered to Henry C. Payne of 
Wisconsin, vice-chairman of the republican 
national committee, and has been accepted 
by him. Mr Smith’s resignation comes as 
a surprise. He was urged by Pres Roose- 
velt not to take the step, but felt that pri- 
vate interests make it imperative. He 
will at once return to Philadelphia to re- 
sume the editorship of the Philadelphia 
Press. 


Postmaster 


The senate has ratified the Hay-Paunce- 
fote canal treaty by a vote of 72 to 6. 
Senator Teller led the opposition. 


The retirement of Postmaster Gen Smith 
was hardly announced when it was made 
public that Lyman J. Gage, secretary of 
the treasury, had handed his resignation 
to the president. Like Mr Smith, Mr Gage 
resigns for private and business reasons. 
The east is looked to for his successor, and 
W. Murray Crane, governor of Massachu- 
setts, has been tendered the office. Gov 
Crane has made a record as a sound, con- 
servative, fearless public official and one 
of the best business governors the old Bay 
state has ever had. 


Bangor, the great lumber port of Maine, 
is frozen in for the winter. A review of the 
season shows it to have been the most un- 
satisfactory since 1878. A good cut of logs 


was made last winter, but unusual delays‘ 


in driving resulted in a short supply for 
the mills. This year 118,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was surveyed at Bangor against 142,- 
000,000 feet last year and 181,000,000 in 1899. 


The great need of a new executive man- 
sion has obtained general recognition. It 
has been brought to the attention of con- 
gress by Senator Lodge, who has _ intro- 
duced a bill providing for the construction 
of an executive building on the land south 
of the treasury department. The plan calls 
for a building costing $1,000,000, and avoids 
the necessity of altering the White House, 
which will be used simply as the presi- 
dent’s private residence. 


—E 


Convention and Show Dates. 


DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK, 


Philadelphia poultry show Dec 28-Jan 
Eastern Pa creamery, Philadelphia 
Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln 
Oregon dairy assn, Salem 
Illinois dairy assn, Freeport 
Vermont dairy, Montpelier 
Poultry show, Milwaukee, Wis 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee..Jan 8-10 
Connecticut dairy, Hartford 
Wisconsin buttermakers, Madison.. 
Boston poultry show 
Madison Square Garden poultry 
PEO BOOM GOER os con ccckidscpcsscésnccee Ja. 
Ohio horse breeders, Columbus 
Texas live stock assn, El Paso 
Nebraska live stock assn, Lincoln....Jan 20-24 
Poultry show. Chicago.........+s+++.++. Jan 20-25 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Nebraska dairy, Linceln Je 

Michigan dairy, Agricultural College. .Feb “4 6 

Obio dairy, Columbus 2b 5-7 

Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Virginia horticultural, Ric 

New Jersey horticultural, Trenton 

N Y fruit growers’ assn, Syracuse, 

Peninsula horticultural, ‘Berlin, Md. 

Wisconsin cranberry, Grand Rapids.. 

Pa state hort soc, Bloonisburg 

Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N — Jan "5 

Rhode Island horticultural, Providence..Jan 18 

S D horticultural, Sioux Falls......... Jan 20-22 

Southern nursery, Charleston, S C Jan 21 

Western NY horticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 

Connecticut pomological, Hartford eb 4-5 

Wisconsin horticultural, Madison 

Eastern N Y horticultural, New York. ire 12- 13 

American carnation, Indianapolis 

Mass fruit growers, Worcester March 12-13 

New York city, horticultural 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Pennsylvania agri soc, Harrisburg 

Nebraska board of agri, Lincoln 

Wisconsin agri society, Madison 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Michigan bee keepers, Petoskey 

N E tobacco growers, Hartford, Ct 
Colorado grange, 

Connecticut grange, Hartford 

Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax.. 
Nebraska farmers’ institute, Lincoln..Jan 20-25 
Nebraska sugar beet growers, Lincoln.Jan 20-25 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 


Jan 15 











Don’t give up the farm, but during these 
winter_months t-_:e our home study course in 


MODERN AGRICULTURE 
and learn to make the farm pay. 
Treats of soils, tillage drainage. fertilizers, 
crop rotation, stock feedi dairying, etc. 
esi yoriiscse bestia rises 
Se or a tt 
The Home Gerreapendence fe s. hool, Springfield : ghowt i 














Season, 


with short feed and a prices is 


« 
This 
the time to buy af cooker. 


THE RELIABLE 


Stock Food Cooker and Water Heater 


ombDine 
will give the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Price and sizes: 25 gals. 65; 
35 gals. 69; 50 gals. 812, and 100 gals. 
$16. C atalogue mailed free. 
Rellable inch. & Brdr. Co., Box-1, Quincy, ll, 














ASPARAGUS 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 
By F. M. HEXAMER 
A practical treatise on the plantina, cultivating, har- 


vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on its history and botany 





vegetable growing treat 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first book 
published in America which is exclusively devoted to 
this subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
delicious vezetable than properly grown and pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 
gardens, owing principally to the erroneous idea 
that its planting and after management are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowledge. To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the improved and simplified 
modern methods of raising this peerless gem of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 
successive chapters the author treats exhaustively on 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis being given to increase 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. As no garden is complete without an aspara- 
gus bed, so is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
complete without this interesting and instructive 


00k. 
Handsomely illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, lif. 


While most works on 


170 pages, 























(Complete in Four or Five Issues) 


The Flower Girl of Issy. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


CHAPTER IL 

As her last customer turned away, the 
girl set her empty basket on the ground, 
and resting her arms upon the parapet of 
the Pont Royal, looked out into the hazy 
distance with dreaming eyes. It was two 
years since the stormy October night when 
Julie Rameau, in a last, despairing appeal 
for custom, held up her dripping basket of 
flowers to the carriage of Madame D’Epinay 
in the Rue St Dominique. Yet, though for- 
tune, then so fickle, had since proved kind, 
scarcely a day passed without a grateful 
thought of the beautiful face that, illum- 
inated by the flaring torches, had smiled 
upon her through the rain. 

What capricious impulse had made the 
fashionable beauty open her carriage door 
and take in the bedraggled little object, 
poised insecurely on a stone in the mire, 
even she could not have explained. Per- 
haps the reason might have been found in 
the fact that Eleonore D’Epinay, accustomed 
to many a tribute couched in graceful terms 
by masters of the art of flattery, had never 
received more ardent admiration than that 
which shone in the eyes of the mute little 
flower seller. Perhaps, however, a nobler 
impulse had stirred the worldly heart. 

Now the spring had come—the spring of 
1792—and, though Julie Rameau~=e=.- daily 
scanned the fair faces in the coaches that 
rolled along the Champs-Elysees and the 
Cour de la Reine, where the beauty and 
fashion of the city were wont to gather, 
it was in vain. Eleonore D’Epinay must 
still linger in the south of France. 

Another day was ending in disappoint- 
ment, and Julie had returned to her un- 
failing solace, re-living the wonderful ex- 
perience of that stormy night. Forgetting 
her surroundings, she was again the shy 
child, shut into the semi-darkness of the 
coach, surreptitiously stroking the heavy 
brocade of Madame D’Epinay’s wonderful 
gzown as she answered the many questions 
put by the gracious voice. Again the flare 
of torches lit up the dripping trees of the 
walled garden in the Rue de Varenne, as 
Madame hurried her toward the mansion, 
brilliant with candlelight. 

Warmth, dry clothing, food, Madame 
D’Epinay gave to the shivering girl, as she 
extracted the pitiful tale of the want that 
had invaded the poor cottage in Issy, driv- 
ing Julie abroad, with her basket of flow- 
ers, in the endeavor to Keep the wolf from 
the door. As Julie had told of the dear 
mother, Waiting in.anxiety for her return, 
to her dismay bright tears stood in the ha- 
zel eyes, and Madame D’Epinay sprang to 
her feet and rang the bell for the carriage. 

“T will take you to your mother, myself,’ 
she said impulsively. “It is not safe for a 
child to be abroad at night. But, first— 
this is for your flowers, and this to use for 
others, if there can be others in like need.’’— 
pressing a roll of gold into either hand and 
laughing gayly over the girl’s surprise, as 
Julie gazed at the treasure with dazzled 
eyes. 

Just then the door had opened and a 
man of distinguished appearance paused on 
the threshold in surprise. “Ah, cousin,” 
Madame D’Epinay said, lightly, “I cannot 
accompany you to Madame De Sabran’s to- 
night, as I go instead to Issy; but we will 
leave you at her door, and I charge you 
with my excuse. I go to restore this young 
girl to her mother.” 

*““Eleonore,’” he said—and Julie remem- 
bered the grave kindness of his voice—‘‘if 
you go to Issy to-night, I go also. Shall I 
amuse myself in Madame De Sabran’s salon 
while my cousin drives about the country 
with only the protection of hired servants? 
Besides, the streets are not safe so soon 
after the bread riot. It will give me pleas- 
ure to act as escort to yourself and your 
little friend.’’ 

With quiet deference, D’Alembert had 
handed them into the coach, and following, 
they were soon rumbling through the illy 
paved streets and out onto the open plain. 
Not until the horses clattered into the 
village did Madame D’Epinay speak; but 
when D’Alembert had lifted Julie from the 
coach, she leaned out of the window, the 
rain falling on her powdered hair. 

“T leave Paris, to-morrow, to be gone a 
year. Adieu for a time, little one,” she 
eried, scanning the dim outlines of the 
cottage before her. ‘‘Where is the mother,” 

_—as the door opened. and a ray of light lit 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


I must know her, too, some 


up the path. 
day. Adieu!” 

And so Dleonore D’Epinay came into Julie 
Rameau’s life—to leave it bright with 
memories, 

Rousing from her reverie, the girl sighed, 
for the bright vision had vanished, not for 
one year but two. She lingered, gazing idly 
at the horse-chestnuts of the Jardin des 
Tuileries, already unrolling soft, furry 
leaves to the caressing air, while the sun- 
set flashed the sky above the city and 
struck vivid gleams from the dome of des 
Invalids. 

At length, Julie bent, reluctantly, to lift 
the basket. The day’s watch was ended; 
it was time to go. Wheels sounded behind 
her, and from force of habit, she glanced 
toward a cabriolet rolling slowly past. 

With a thrill of joy Julie clasped her 
hands, for there, with face turned upward 
to the glory which flooded the heavens, 
rode Eleonore D’Epinay—more winsome, 
more brilliant, than memory had painted 
her, and by her side smiled the handsome 
face of her cousin, the courtly, the elegant 
D’Alembert! 

Julie’s eyes dilated with excitement. 
Surely, Madame could not fail to see her! 
And at that moment, her ardent wish was 
granted. Turning to speak to her compan- 
ion, Madame D’Epinay’s eyes fell upon the 
eager young face—then looked, beyond, at 
the river, reflecting the dark arches of the 
bridge in a mirror of ruby glass. 

With a sinking heart, Julie gazed after 
the carriage. There had been no recogni- 
tion in the glance. 

There could be no possibility of mistake 
upon her part. True, the glistening bro- 
cade had given place to quieter garb, the 
curling hair under the huge bonnet was 
now guiltless of powder; but the gesture, 
the frank, child-like smile, the coquettish 
dimples, were those belonging to the charm- 
ing personality that first dawned upon her 
beneath the yellow glare of torches in the 
Rue St Dominique. 

“She had forgotten!” Julie murmured, 
with a touch of bitterness. But, in an in- 
stant, the shadow lifted from her face. 
“And why not?’ came a better thought. 
“No doubt her charity is wide But I—I 
will ‘not forget!” 

Still, it was no wonder that Madame 
D’Epinay had failed to recognize her pro- 
tege. How should she associate the half- 
starved, wild-eyed, dripping little object 
with this tall, graceful girl in neat attire? 
Those trim, chestnut braids were very un- 
like the disheveled elf-locks of the girl 
she had befriended, and a happy § spirit 
shone in the dark eyes, which had once 
looked distrustfully into her own. But 
Julie, little realizing the cause of her disap- 
pointment, turned her face toward home, 
feeling something of the brightness fade 
in her heart as the gold died out of the 
sky, and dim shadows filled the streets. 

Spring drifted into summer, and not once, 
but many times, were Julie’s eyes eglad- 
dened by the sight of her idol, though she 
was still forced to worship afar off. “If I 
could only tell her how much good her gift 
has done,” she sighed. But apparently the 
impulse of an hour had burned itself out, 
and EBleonore D’Epinay had other thoughts 
than those of charity. 

Glad to turn from the growing terror of 
the hour, the aristocrats of -Paris, flocked 
about their old favorite, and amid this 
brilliant company, Madame D’Epinay failed 
to hear the menace in the voice of the 
people—failed to look beyond the round of 
each happy day. But a trifling occurrence 
was destined, once more, to -rouse her bet- 
ter self. 

It was a scarlet poppy that brought Julie 
Rameau the desire of her heart. One glow- 
ing July morning, as she sallied forth with 
her sweet burden and turned her face 
toward Paris, her eyes fell upon the flaunt- 
ing, scarlet blossoms tilting gayly upon 
their slender stems, and laughing, saucy 
greetings from the shelter of a field of 
wheat. So impertinent did they look, flut- 
tering their crumpled, satiny petals and 
bowing mockingly before the summer wind, 
that Julie laughed aloud, took captive some 
of the gay company, and thrust them into 
her bodice. 

Entering the city at the Barrier Van- 
girard in the section of the Croix Rouge, 
she hurried through the Rue du Bac, across 
the Font Royal and into the Jardin des 
Tuileries. The walks were already filled 
with a gay throng, taking advantage of the 
evanescent freshness of the morning, for a 
stroll beneath the horse-chestnuts, now 
thick with leaves. Taking her post near 
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the entrance to the garden, Julie’s flowers 
were half gone when she was startled by 
an exclamation at her elbow. 

‘‘Poppies, Camille! Poppies in the heart 
of Paris! I must have them. My good 
girl, will you sell me the flowers in your 
bodice ?’’ 

Julie turned, to find Madame D’Epinay 
at her side, her eyes fixed eagerly on the 
gay blossoms. With trembling fingers she 
released the flowers, and laid them in the 
lady’s outstretched hands without a word. 

“Camille,” Madame D’Epinay said, bend- 
ing over her prize and gazing lovingly into 
the satin cups, ‘do you remember the pop- 
pies that bloomed at the old chateau: We 
were children then, and our cirele was 
complete. Now all are gone except you, 
my cousin and I.” 

The sweet face was hidden an instant, 
among the fragile flowers, and one or two 
petals fluttered to the ground. The acrid 
odor recalled her from sad memories, and 
turning to D’Alembert, she laid a little 
hand upon his arm. 

“I have forgotten mz; purse,’ she said. 
“Will you nay for the flowers whatever the 
girl may ask?” 

“I cannot take money from Madame 
D’Epinay,’” said Julie firmly, the bright 
color flushing her cheeks; and with a de- 
cided gesture she refused the proffered 
coin. 

The cousins glanced at her in surprise. 

“Do you, then, know me?’ Eleonore 
asked, wonderingly, looking searchingly 
into the girl’s face. “Do I—by any chance 
—know you? I cannot—and yet I seem td 
recall your eyes.”’ 

“Madame does not remember her kind- 
ness to a little flower girl picked up in the 
Rue du Bac? But the girl—she cannot for- 
get Madame’s goodness.”’ 

[To Be Continued.] 





Two Problems. 


CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 





HIs. 
Now why does she say she don’t know, 
Whenever I ask if she’s going? 
Beats the deuce why she treats a man so. 
Now why does she say she don’t know? 
Someone else must have asked her to go 
And she’ll do it, nor give me a showing. 
Now why does she say she don’t know, 
Whenever I ask if she’s going? 
HERS. 
Why doesn’t he ask, ‘‘Will you go?” 
Instead of that horrid, ‘‘You going?’’ 
Of course I must say, ‘“‘I don’t know.”’ 
Why doesn’t he ask, ‘‘Will you go?” 
The stupid! he vexes me so! 
Then I go with some man not worth know: 
ing. 
Why doesn’t he ask, “*Will you go?’’ 
Instead of that horrid, ‘‘You going?’’ 


———$—ae— 


The Lazy Chicken. 


MARY F- BUTTS. 





There was a chicken that would not scratch; 
Cluck, cluck! 

You might look all day to find her match; 
Cluck, cluck! 

“Cluck, cluck; cluck, cluck!”’ 

(Scolded the mother)—‘‘What bad luck! 

I did not sit three weeks to hatch 

A lazy chicken that would not scratch— 
Cluck, cluck! 


“Tf you will not scratch, you shall not eat; 
Cackle-cud-da! 

Though ’tis sad to see you storm, my sweet; 
Cackle-cud-da! 

Cackle, cockle-cud-da! 

You shall dig your worms for yourself, cud-da! 

I did not sit three weeks to hatch 

A lazy chicken that would not scratch. 
Cackle-cud-da!”’ 


Where is the chicken, where and who— 
Cockadoodle-doo! 

Here’s the rooster police so tried and true— 
Cockadoodle-doo! 

That lazy chicken they’ve come to arrest; 

They will put a badge upon her breast. 
Cockadoodle-doo! 


The old hen-mother wiped her eyes; 
; Cluck, cluck! 
Her child wore a badge of dreadful size; 
Cluck, cluck! 
“Cluck, cluck; cluck, cluck!’’ 
(Moaned the mother)—‘‘What bad luck!” 
On the badge was printed in letters green: 
“The laziest chicken that ever was seen!” 
Cluck, cluck! 

“T think papa is just as mean as he can 
be,”’ asserted the little girl with indigna- 
tion. “Why? asked her mother, in sur- 
prise. “Oh, he never can tell anything 
about the changes in the weather,” was the 
reply. ‘““Why doesn’t he get the rheuma- 
tism, like Lucy Miller’s father.’’—[Chicaga 
Post. 
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Willie’s Work at School. 


CLIFTON S- WADY- 


I don’t want no education, I don’t want to be 
a man; 

I want to be a littie boy just as long’s I can. 

J don't like g’ography, ‘rithmetic and such; 

I don’t care for penmanship nor readin’ very 
much. 

So while the others study hard, I have my fun, 
by jings! 

I draw a lot of 
things! 


Uy 


I make ‘em playing marbles, and football and 
ring-toss; 

I make ‘em sit and read a book or play at 
drivin’ hoss; 

I make ‘em reg'lar go to 
lessons, too! 

While I sit and draw and draw, with nothin’ 
else to do! 


a. 


—— 


A New Year’s Companion. 
IDA M. ELAM, TEXAS. 


little men a-doin’ funny 


school and study 


It was the night before New Year's, 1897. 
Mother and I had been sitting before the 
fire a long time; she busy with her sewing 
and I with my arithmetic,—that is, when 
I was not pulling the white muslin cur- 
tains from the window and peering into 
the darkness, but no sound of a wagon was 
heard. 

“Ida,” 


zo to sleep. 


said my mother, “we had as well 
I do not think your pa will 
face the wind home to-night, and if he 
does, he’ll not want to unpack the organ 
to-night.” But I sat there, listening, and 
looking toward the road. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock, as she still in- 
sisted on my going to rest, I went to bed. 
I had scarcely fallen asleep when, on my 
restless ear was borne the sound of a load- 
ed wagon. I never dressed so hastily be- 
fore, taking time only to fasten the top 
buttons of my shoes. The moment I reached 
the window, the moon shone throvgh a rift 
in the cloud and revealed a bulky object 
in the wagon. 

“He's got it, 
and unbolted the 
gene. 

‘We haven’t got your organ,” said fa- 
ther, with a sober face, but his eye twin- 
kled merrily. 

“No, but it’s in the wagon,” I said. 

“TI might have known you’d be peeping,” 
he said, as he seated himself by the fire. 

After they had warmed themselves, fa- 
ther said, “I guess you would rather see 
your organ than to hear me tell about it, 
so get the hammer.”’ 

I bounded after it and ran on a dozen 
more errands before it was out of that box. 
The stool was handed me to carry in, and 
I ran with it to the light. It was a beauti- 
ful red plush affair, but my delight was 
greater when the organ was brought in. 
A thrill of pride and satisfaction I felt 
when I stood with arms tightly folded, 
watching them fasten on the top, and my 
admiration knew no bounds when I gazed 
on its polished, carved, black walnut case. 

Father opened it, played a tune and told 
me that “it was a bargain, for the tone is 
splendid and the case is of extra fine fin- 
ish.” How quickly the moments flew by 
as my eager fingers pressed those keys of 
shining ivory! I ran the scale and looked 
at the instruction book over and over 
again, and almost forgot my surroundings 
till father called to me that it was after 
1 o’clock and I had better go to bed, and 
that the organ would be there in the morn- 
ing. 

I had been unconscious of the cold, and 
as I warmed my stiffened fingers I gazed 
fondly at the object of my last two years’ 
work. I had done all kinds of work in the 
field, and denied myself many little things 
to save the money to buy this. Now it was 
a reality, and would not vanish, as it had 
in dreams. I was ahead of my girl friends, 
for their fathers had bought theirs. and 


exultantly, 
Eu- 


ma!” I cried, 
door for father and 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


mine was my own, no one else having a 
cent in it. 

A dear old companion it has _ proved, 
cheering almost like a human voice. When 
its clear, sweet voice rings on the air it 
seems to cast a soothing spell on my lonely 
hours. 

Strawberrying—The best time I ever had 
was when my friend Rosie and I went 
strawberrying together. One Saturday 
morning she came after me and taking a 
basket full of things to eat, we started out, 
the old folks telling us to be sure and bring 
home all the strawberries we found. When 
we got to the patch we succeeded in picking 
quite a number of berries but by and by we 
began to get hungry and thought it must be 
noon. So we sat down near a windmill and 
were not satisfied with eating the lunch we 
had brought, but pitched into the strawber- 
ries and ate every one, expecting to find 
more to take home. When we started out 
to hunt again, however, although we looked 
everywhere, we could find only about eight 
or 10 berries. Then we walked three or four 
miles until we came to a farmhouse where 
there was an orchard with cherries in it. 
Into the orchard we went and getting our 
hands full of cherries came out and sat on 
the grass to eat them. We then went to the 
house to get a drink, and as we were start- 
ing away, Rosie asked the lady if we could 
have some cherries. She told us to take all 
we wanted and this made us feel rather 
mean, because we had taken the cherries 
before without asking. On the way home 
we met some neighbors, who gave us a 
ride. We gave them some cherries and be- 
tween us we ate almost all that we had in 
the pail, so that there were only a few 
cherries and no strawberries left for the 
folks at home.—[Florence Young, Nebraska. 


A Boy’s Toilet Table—With a little per- 
severance, attractive pieces of furniture 
can be made from old tables, ete. For in- 
stance, the sketches here given show the 
plans by which I transformed an old table 
into a writing desk, bookcase and collar 
and cuff case combined. With smooth pine 





lumber I built upon the table the desired 
hight, leaving the lower space for books, 
writing material, etc, while above this is a 
niche for collars, ties, cuffs and other small 
articles. At the top I run a brass rod 
around as a support for curtain material, 
and covered and draped with nice curtain 
calico of a dark green figure. When a 
writing desk is desired the leaf is raised. 
[Oscar P. Roberts. 


Our Prize. Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


9. Drop letter— 
—E—D—P—T—O—E. 

10. Anagram (one word)— 
I LEVER COMET. 


“4 
Musical Instruments 

Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 














‘If | Live Five Years, Then—.” 


Everybody has these visions and 
is the better for them, tho’ never 


realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 














The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 
Eucalyptol, Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 


standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given separately 


an 
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-, 


For several years, 


— 
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and only very recently an ingenious chem- 
ist succeeded in combining them, together 
with other antiseptics, into a pleasant, ef- 
fective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met 
with remarkable success in the cure of 
nasal catarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh 
and in catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care 
of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘When 
I run up against anything that is good I 
like to tell people of it. I have been trou- 
bled with catarrh more or less for some 
time. Last winter more than ever. Tried 
several so-called cures, but did not get 
any benefit from them. About six weeks 
ago I bought a 50 cent box of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 
they have done wonders for me and I do 
not hesitate to let all my friends know that 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the right 


J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, 
West 9th street, New York City, writes: “I 
have commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets and already they have given me 
better results than any catarrh cure I have 
ever tried.” 

A leading physician.of Pittsburg advises 
the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in pref- 
erence to any other treatment for catarrh 
of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to take 
and are so harmless that little children 
take them with benefit as they contain no 
opiate, cocaine or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
at 50 cents for full size package and they 
are probably the safest and most reliable 
cure for any form of catarrh. 
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A Rare Chance 
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APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
representatives of the ‘‘American Agri- 
culturist’”’ in the states of Ohio, West 

Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
men witbout experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
———- to interest every man who means 
usiness and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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A New Year’s Eve Exhibition. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, 





[This homemade art exhibition is a rec- 
ord. of what actually took place in a coun- 
try schoolhouse. ] 

Riverbend is a New England village so 
separated from the rest of the world that 
its dozen families are obliged to 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


in that evening and took from under her 
cape a portentious looking roll. As soon 
as she had shaken the snow off and had 
hung up her things in the entry, she un- 
did her parcel, flattened it out and tacked 
it up to the wall right in front of the audi- 


ence. But there was naught to see, for 
she had a blank sheet on top. 
With the announcement of the picture 





depend almost altogether on 
their own efforts to vary and 
brighten the long evenings of the 
cold weather months. The isola- 
tion of the village is more or less 
regretted, but as it results in the 
people’s putting forth extra ef- 
forts to make the village life 
pleasant and interesting social 
intercourse in Riberbend is un- 
commonly. warm. 

There are home meetings every 
week or two through the winter, 
and on holidays and special oc- 
casions there is apt to be an 
assemblage of the whole village 
at the one public building of the 
hamlet—the schoolhouse. In the 
main the object of these meet- 
ings is entertainment and good- 
fellowship, yet there is rarely a 
gathering where instruction, 
growth in culture and in good 
citizenship are not in some way 
emphasized. 

But what I wished to speak of 
especially now was a feature of 
a schoolhouse social designed 
wholly for amusement that 
seemed at the time uncommonly 
pleasing and . original. New 
Year’s eve was the time appoint- 
ed for the gathering, and when 
the 3list of -December opened 









exhibition, Miss Shipley stepped out and 








with low gray skies that soon 
began to let fall windy whirls of 
snow, the little folk of the 
village, to whom the evening entertainment 
meant most, looked from home windows 
with minds full of foreboding. 

Yet the storm did not stop the proposed 
festivities, though it continued all day, and 
though the flakes were still drifting down 
in the evening and burying the white 
world deeper. The roads were blotted out, 
there were no paths, and even the tracks 
of the young people who decorated and 
made ready the schoolroom in the late af- 
ternoon, were entirely obliterated. 

Not all the villagers cared to venture out 
under the circumstances, yet, after all 
the schoolhouse was fairly well filled, and 
there was need not only for the settees 
along the sides of the room, but, as well, 
for a number of chairs that had been 
brought from the neighbors’. The desk 
seats were mostly filled by the children. 

In a corner near the door were two ta- 
bles loaded with baskets and with piles of 
good things hidden under a tablecloth, 
through which they showed with a ple- 
thoric and suggestive lumpiness that was 
very appetizing, and that appealed pow- 
erfully to the eyes of the younger half 
of the audience. In the opposite corner, 
on the stove, a great tin can of coffee was 
simmering. 

The room was trimmed with greens, 
blackboards were hidden by curtains, and 
several flags were draped on the walls. 
The kerosene lamps may have been a trifle 
dim and the stovepipe decidedly rusty and 
decrepit, but this could not seriously affect 
the gala air of the room, or dull the pleas- 
ant anticipation of coffee and frosted cake 
to come. 

Congenial spirits got together and visit- 
ed. The children circulated about and en- 
joyed themselves, and the matrons saw 
that the coffee can was kept in just the 
right spot on the stove, and watched the 
children with enough assertion of author- 
ity to prevent them from getting riotous. 
What if the storm did whistle without and 
pelt the windowpanes with its icy parti- 
cles? In the snug, one-story schoolhouse 
were light and warmth and good cheer. 

At half past 7, with certain minutes of 
grace added for tardy comers, the exer- 
cises began. These were very simple— 
songs by the school children, “America,” 
sung by all, readings, anecdotes, and then 
the “picture exhibition.” 

The last was in charge of Miss Shipley, 
a young woman of the village who had 
more than the average knack at drawing. 
It was known that she had made a series 
of pictures for the New Year’s party, but 
what they were to be no one had any idea, 
and curiosity was on tiptoe when she came 


THE REBUS 


put two lamps on a stand in front of her 
drawings for a ‘“‘calcium light,” as she said. 
Next she set a pitcher on the stand and 
propped up a newspaper against it in such 
@ way as to shut the glare from the eyes 
of the audience and concentrate it on the 
drawings. 

That done, she assumed the air of a 
showman, and said impressively, ‘These 
pictures I am about to display were made 
expressly for this occasion by the most 


celebrated artists of Europe’’—and then 
added in a lower tone, as if by after 
thought—‘‘Asia and Africa, especially 


Africa. Some are symbolic, some illustrate 
celebrated poems or works of fiction, and 
some have a purely moral significance and 
don’t illustrate anything. These celebrated 
artists of Europe—Asia and Africa, espe- 
cially the last—have not always been clear 
as to what they were illustrating, them- 
selves; so I will ask the audience to guess 
what the subject of each picture is. Let 
the children have the first chance, and if 
they find any too puzzling, the older folk 
can help them out.” 

Miss Shipley now tore off the blank sheet, 
and there sat an old gentleman with a 
scythe over his shoulder on an hour glass. 


One boy thought he recognized Father 
Time, but the exhibitor said that while 
the answer was good as far as it went, 
it was not quite sufficient. Then one of 


the girls timidly suggested it might be the 
Old Year. Miss Shipley tore off a 
sheet and disclosed a youth whom 
the children unanimously pronounced to be 
the New Year. He was walking along in 
the full glare of the sun, and piping a 
merry tune as he went, that sent the notes 
tumbling head-over-heels from the mouth 


of the instrument, whatever it was, he 
was playing on. 
Simple Simon sat fishing on the sheet 


following, and a little girl on a front seat 
said the whole verse through gleefully. 
Then came a picture of someone shoot- 
ing with a bow and arrow, One of the 
larger boys whispered it was that fellow 
that shot an apple off his son's head, only 
he’d forgotten his name. But the boy in 
the seat across the aisle whispered back 
that he guessed not, because it looked 


-something as if it was in the woods. At 


that moment an idea struck the second 
whisperer, and he popped out aloud the 
word, “Hiawatha.” 

“That is right,” was Miss Shipley’s com- 
ment; “and what would you say he was 
shooting at?’ 

The boy was of the opinion it was a 
deer, but there were others who said he 


was aiming too high. and that it was a 
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bird. Miss Shipley confessed that she did 
not know, herself, whether it was a deer 
or a bird he was shooting—it might be a 
grizzley bear!—and then she tore off the 
sheet. 

_ That brought to view the cow that 
jumped over the moon, as all the children 
were sure the moment they saw it. Still, 
some disappointment was expressed be- 





cause the cat and the fiddle, and partic- 
—— the dish and the spoon, were not 
there. 


The next picture was more of a poser. 
Ote of the boys had immediately sung out 
tha it was Father Time gone to sleep; but 
Miss Shipley told him that while the man 
had a family resemblance to Father Time, 
he was in reality someone else. 

For a f--v moments there was a studious 
silence, and then Rip Van Winkle was hes- 
itatingly suggested. Miss Shipley nodded 
assent and asked who wrote Rip Van Win- 
kle. _ The children looked blank at this 
question, and it had to be referred to their 
elders. 

After this wes settled a rebus was shown, 
which perhaps excelled all the other pic- 
tures in the interest it awakened. Every- 
one in the audience studied it intently. 
Somebody asked what those first two things 
were me’ * for, and Miss Shipley said they 
were cabbages. 

“What are those squarish things?” in- 
quired a man On a settee at the back of 
the room. ‘‘They look like houses from 
here.” 

“Those *re tea chests,” was the reply. 

Then one of the older children said, 
“Well, I can’t make anything out of it but 
just ‘Two cabbages are better than one.” 

“Which is true enough if you like cab- 
bages,’’ was Miss Shipley’s quick comment; 
“still, that isn’t quite the answer. Perhaps 
some of the older people will tell us what 
ee gs 

“Two heads are better than one,” a wo- 
man ventured. 

_ If one is.a cabbage head,” added Miss 
Shipley, with a laugh. 

Now came Humpty Dumpty, as shown in 
the illustration. 

The conclusion was reached, and Miss 
Shipley retired into the audience amid a 
vociferous clapping of hands. The pictures 
had been a decided success, and they were 
especially relished because they were a 
form of entertainment that was new. The 
drawings were made on sheets of brown 
paper. Miss Shipley had first sketched 
them in crayon and then had strengthened 
them with a brush and ink. They were 
simple and hasty, and their chief virtue 
was that each contained an idea. 

No doubt, in almost any community 
where there is to be an entertainment in 
a room of moderate size, an exhibition of 
this nature could be prepared to meet the 
same success and give the same pleasure 
as the one I have described. There may 














HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


be hesitancy to undertake the execution of 
the drawings, but it does not matter how 
rude they are; if they only have ideas in 
them and are expressed in clear, strong 
lines, so that they can be seen. 











THE GOOD COOK 


ever eaten. It can also be made into a 
layer cake, in which case it is best with 


genuine whipped cream between the layers. . ; 


Stuffed Beef Flank—Take 5 or 6 Ibs MACBET H ? 


flank, wash and lay on some dressing, roll 
and tie securely with twine. Put it in a 
double pan, turn over hot water, salt, and 
in the whites of the eggs last. Bake in let it bake four or five hours. For the 
muffin pans two-thirds full. dressing, roll 5 common crackers, season 

Rye Muffins: Mix 1% cups rye meal, % With sage, pepper and salt. When cold 
cup flour, 4 cup sugar, % teaspoon Salt and this will cut in nice slices for sandwiches 
2 teaspoons baking powder thoroughly. to put into the children’s lunch boxes for 
Beat 2 eggs, add 1 cup milk, and stir quick- school.—[E. B. 
ly into the dry mixture. Bake in hot gem 
or muffin pans 25 minutes. 

Waffies: One quart sweet milk, yolks Two Cake Fillings—A nice filling for 
: a * oe —, pater nin oes cake is made by boiling the following mix- 
making powder and a pinen « salt. inti “ ae. aw : eho . 
this mix flour enough to make a stiff bat- gael ge hairs: One oe sweet milk, 

, - . 72 p sugar, 1 cup hickory nut meats, 
ter, then add the whites of the 6 eggs chopped fine, and a small piece of butter. 
beaten stiff, and bake at once. For another filling, boil until clear 1 cup 

Coffee Rolls: Work into 1 qt bread sugar and 4 tablespoons water. Stir it 
dough, 1 rounded tablespoon butter and % = into the beaten white of 1 egg quickly, and 
teacup sugar; add some dried currants 44qq », cup raisins, seeded and chopped 
(well washed and dried in the oven), sift fine and % cup chopped hickory nut meats 
some flour and sugar over them, work into . = 
the dough thoroughly, make into small, 
long rolls, dip them into melted butter, 
place in the pan, let rise a short time and 
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Light Breakfast Cakes. 


LADY WOODSUM. 


714 
wrote 


The 


woman who 


Sally Lunn: One pint flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder and 4% teaspoon salt. Beat 
2 eggs, whites and yolks separately; add to 
yolks % cup sweet milk. Stir slowly into 
flour and add % cup melted butter. Stir 


wise 


got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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THE FARM IS GOOD ENOUGH. 





bake. 

Breakfast Cakes: One and one-half cups 
Indian meal, 1% cups flour, % cup sugar, 
butter, 1 teaspoon soda, milk and 1 egg; 
stir cream tartar in the flour and dissolve 
the soda in a little cold water; mix all this 
quite soft with milk; bake in shallow pans, 
These are to be eaten hot with butter and 
are very nice. 

Raised Muffins: One pint warm milk, 
% cake compressed yeast, or % cup liquid 
ye 


The farm is good enough, 
Although it’s rather rough, 
And sometimes hard to pull the long day 
through; 
But when the day is done, 
With long evenings, safe at home, 
Every fiber of our being thrills anew. 


The pigs are fat as mice, 
The calves are sleek and nice, 
The colts are swelling pocketbook and purse; 
For the horse, you must allow, 
Is as good as any cow, 
In paying off the debts—the farmer’s curse. 


In spring and summer, too, 
Why, everything seems new! 
The woods and hills and dales are newly 
dressed; 
There is life then all around, 
There is joy in every sound, 
There is freedom for the weary and oppressed. 


And if we'll only -try, 
As the hours are passing by, 
To cultivate our minds the winter through,— 
We will find, to ot surprise, 
We'll be growing good and wise, 
And our lives will have less burdens for us, 
oo, 


AUGUSTINE TRUEMAN, New York. 


Burns 902 Air 


10% HYDRO-CARBON CAS 


SUN Gisciine"*"* LAMPS 


Each one is a complete gas 
plant initself, Gives ten 
times the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas 
or electricity. Light 
is abundant, white and steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls 
churches, etc. Conforms to al 
insurance underwriters rules. 
We have branch supply depots 
in all the large cities of the U.S. 
from which orders are filled, 
thus making saving in freight rates. 
Rook and prices free. AGENTS WANTPFD. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 
(Licensee of theground patent for Vapor Lamps) 
Box 524, Canton, Ohio. 














Farmers’ Boys 


Original Stereoscopic Photographs, from all parts of the 





can earn money during the 
winter by selling our new 

ark-Chamber Vistascope 
and our special series of 


world. Our latest subjects include many from Buffalo, 
Washington and Canton, connected with the late President 
McKinley; thousands of new views from Europe, China, 
Japan and the Philippines. They are fast sellers. Now 
is the best time for successful work. We offer a money 
making opportunity for earnest workers, Experience 
not necessary Write at once for particulars. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Dept. F., 
2906 Diamond Street, Philade!phia. 
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Left-Overs 
| Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 
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Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
awe or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 
SURTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit or jams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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A Delicious Sugar Cake—Here is a cake 
recipe obtained from one of the best cooks 
I know: One egg, 1 cup sugar, % cup 
sweet milk, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, % 
teaspoon soda, 4 small spoons butter, 2 the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the busi fully, b tee aclear profit 


small cups flour. If this is properly made of $3 for eve dag werk, ahactutaly wunee Write at once. 
it is the most delicious sugar cake I have BOTAL UFACTURING CO. Box S86, Detroit, Mich, 


7 
° 


Send us your adcresg 


and we will showyou 

y ure how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


O00 

se 
2 

BY, 


‘ually into the flour. Beat until the batter 
two-thirds full with the batter and let 

Rice Muffins: One pint milk, 1 qt flour, 1 
tar. Mix the sugar, salt, soda and cream 
Stir gradually into the flour. When a 
pans. Three dozen muffins can be made 

oseph Horne Co 

butter; boil together, stirring in 1 cup dry J © 
fuls on buttered tins. Bake 20 minutes in 
ture makes 15 puffs. For the cream, take Immediately after each Christmas we have | : 
and flavor to taste. When both this and Undermuslins all ready made for very nearly 

Fruit Puffs: Sift together 1 pt flour, 2 sands of garments, and the ratio of increase 
batter quite thick. Put 1 tablespoon batter and Nainsook, trimmed in innumerable pretty 
any kind of canned fruit, and put 1 table- telling us what you desire—the garments and 
and serve with sugar and cream or a rich the more admirable the choice. 

can name. 
cup milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder in 2 Long Skirts, 50c to $35 
chocolate, grated and dissolved in a little 
Chemises, 25c to $12.75 
frosting.—[Virginia. 
try flour, 1 cup chopped and seeded raisins, Joseph Horne Co. 
MOR ee R ace Teee Mee Reee Ree ROHR Merge Hee N 


yeast; 1 qt flour, 1 tablespoon butter. Beat 
is light and smooth. Let it rise four hours 
them stand until the batter has risen to 
pt boiled rice, 3 eggs, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
tartar with the flour, and rub through a 
smooth, light paste, add the rice. Beat 
from the quantities given. 
flour while boiling. When cool, add 3 eggs, a 
a quick oven. Be careful not to open the 
1 cup milk, % cup sugar, 1 egg and 4 our annual sale of Women’s Muslin Underwear. 
the puffs are cold, open them carefully on the cost of the material alone. 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt; each year is wonderful. 
into cups until half the batter is used, then | *8Y® each and all delightfully feminine. 
spoon batter on the top of the fruit. Set the trimmings. 
sauce. We give you the beginningand the end of the 
Black Chocolate Gahke—One and one- Corset Covers, 15c to $12.50 
cups flour, and a little salt. s Short Skirts, 35c to $14 
warm water, and stirred into the cake last. 
Will be glad to answer any questions you 
powder.—[Liliian B, Brown, Po KIN | Dept. E. He Parspurg, Pa | SORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4 > 
Agricultural Books Sed te ORANCE Jupp 











2 eggs well, and add them and the Salt, 
ina warm place. Fill buttered muffin pans 
the brim. Bake half an hour. 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 of soda, 2 of cream tar- 
sieve. Beat the eggs, and add to the milk. 
thoroughly. Bake 35 minutes in buttered — 
Cream Puffs: One cup hot water, ™% cup 
not beaten, stir well, drop by tablespoon- 
’ ' 
About Women’s Ready-made Undermustins 
door oftener than fS necessary. This mix- 
tablespoons flour. Boil as for any custard, It is a time when women can buy their 
oe tin aoe. on. In these sales we sell thousands and thou- 
then stir tn enough sweet milk to make « Dainty fresh garments of Cambric, Muslin 
place on it 1 tableapach penclies, bears or You can *participate in this sale by simply 
the cups in a steamer, steam 20 minutes Of course the sooner you give us your order 
price range. In between about any price you 
fourth cups sugar, % cup butter, 3 eggs, % Nightgowns, 50c to $30 
Two squares 
Drawers, 25c to $12 
Bake in 3 layers and frost with vanilla 0 an 
may ask about this Underwear sale. 
Nut Cake—One cup sugar, % cup each 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
COMPANY, Chicago or 


butter and yeast to the milk. Stir grad- 
butter and sweet milk, 2 eggs, 2 cups pas- 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
New York, for Compiete Catalog. 
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Raffia Baskets. 


ELIZA BRADISH. 
(Illustrated by Grace I. Chapin.] 





Raffia is a fiber used to tie plants to 
stakes, bunches of asparagus and other 
vegetables. The pedagogic school at Chi- 


cago teaches all kinds of manual labor and 
among the different things made there are 
raffia baskets. 
cago for $2 

size. 
and 


Some of these retail in Chi- 
-50 apiece, the price depending 
One pound of raffia costs 18 
make several baskets of 


on the 


cents, will 





IN PROCESS OF MAKING, 


various sizes and shapes. The raffia can 
be colored with dyes and with different col- 
ored strands designs are worked, or the 
whole can be made of one solid color. 

For a Japanese basket select 20 strands 
of. fiber, thread a darning needle with a 
piece of grass, wind over six times the end 
of the 20 strands with knot end of fiber 
in needle, form this into a quirk, sewing 
firmly so stitches will not show on right 
side. With same threaded needle wind over 
six times more and catch to center; con- 
tinue this process until a circle as large as 
a saucer is made. When one needleful is 
used thread another, leaving an end to be 
turned in with the 20 strands. When one 
strand gives out add another, thus keeping 
full number. 

For side of basket lay rounds six in num- 
ber top of each other; in forming top place 





THE BASKET COMPLETE. 


three rows within each other. Run a two- 
inch wide pink or blue ribbon around top 
and tie a bow. This is a very durable and 
pretty basket. For a more elaborate fin- 
ish line with satin, drawing a narrow rib- 
bon through hem, and pull up into a bag. 
Handsome jardineres are made from this 
fiber, and coverings for flower pots, also 
table mats that are strong and will bear 
washing. Begin as for a basket and make 
flat piece as large as desired, with a border 
of three or four rows of red or green. If 
you wish a mat oblong have the beginning 
of the wound raffia in oblong shape. 


8514 — Ladies’ 
Tailor Made 
Blouse. 32, 34, 36, Child’s French 
38 and 40-inch Dress, No 8505. 2, 
bust. 4 and 6 years. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Holiday Gift 


Leslie’s Monthly will give free,—all charges prepaid,—its 
Double 25th Anniversary Number ; its superb Christmas issue; 
together with Leslie’s Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar [ this Calendar 
portrays **The Popular Actresses and their Favorite Flower,” 
specially painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm, the fan-ous 
water-colorist, in 3 sheets, size 12%x10, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in 12 colors on — plate paper jand the per- 
manent portrait of William McKinley; toall persons subscribing 
now $1.00 for a subscription for the year 1902. This is the 
final offer and should be accepted to-day. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 
by Senator Tillman. 


THE SOUL’S VISION, 
A Scotch Story - - by Ian Mac Laren. 


THE RIVER’S WARNING, 
An Indian Story of the West by Hamlin Garland. 


Other contributions of special interest by Maurice Hewlett 
David Warfield, B. J. Hendrick, E. Carl Litsey, 


W. R. Merrick, Marion Hill, Ralph H. Barbour 
Samuel A. Nelson and E. 8S, Chamberlayne are among 


FRANK 


the contents of 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


for JANUARY. 10 Cents. 


Among the fiction and bright special artictles which a; rin Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly ane oe ypocnets of the Wins of Nansen, 
1, Ballington Booth, enry van Dyke, Owen Vi) 
C. G. D. Roberts, Ralph Connor, Booker T. Washi ngton, 
Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sangs' 
Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson Smith, fons Mad 
~» Laren, Hamlin Garland Quiller-Couch, Bret-Harte. Robert 
5 Barr and a multitude of others. 
By subscribing $1.00 now you receive the Art 
Calendar, 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly, and 
the permanent portrait of William Mc inley. 
Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which 
amount will apply on weet subscription sent to us, should 
you accept the above offer. 
Agents Wanted. uole Quickly. Terms Liberal. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
(Established 1855.) 141-147 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 














0 0 A YEAR. SIS WEEKLY. STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 


a cone trustworthy gontiomen or. 5 ies wanted in each state by an old cstablished house of solid fnauoval 
ng to manage our business in their own and ne peneny counties. It is mainly office work conductea at 











ot t nt 300 de Sonafide, no commission oe ee 
boa 3G az) ABLE EACH W WEDNESDAY IN TN CASH direct from hesdquarters. MONEY ADVANCED 

0 SE K, Nine pears Ny business find us compelled to secure competent reliable 
CaM our sevidly win, References. Enclose self-addressed stamped en’ -e 

THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. S.24. = Chicago, Ili. 











Aigetataty cured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
‘tt D'-E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 





est fabrics. 
BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON] 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) ii 
Combines highest.craae mechanical eff- [& 


The cuievrated # 


Tuberous- 
Rooted 


yc. L. ALLEN. A com 
=. 4% of propagation and 
cessful culture of bulbs in the 
house. 


Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every State. 
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To Fill Thy Place. 
JESSIE, L- FIELD. 


What can it Mhatter, friend— 
Gray skies or blue? 

lf hearts beloved here 
Prove false or true? 

So long as all is right 
Within thy breast,— 

Work, work and trust thy God, 
Who knoweth best. 


Some day, some happy day 
In coming years, 

Glad eyes shall read God’s love 
Thro’ bitter tears. 

Some time, when all is well,— 
Far up the hight, 

We shall forget for aye 
Shades of the night. 


So, then, be well content, 
Whate’er thy lot. 
No sparrow falls to earth 
By heaven forgot. 
Fight bravely on, dear heart, 
To conscience true; 
Thus can’st thou fill the place 
God meant for you. 
Bie A 
Helpful Chums. 

Motiicr’s Scheme to ‘Raise’ Cream—My 
mother, whose dairy ran small in winter, 
and who kept her milk in pans in a pan- 
try off the kitchen, was troubled, as many 
others are, with the miik setting too long 
before the cream rose, in consequence of 
the cold weather; and being a woman of 
practical enonomy, she cevised a plan to 
improve the situation. She had a number 
of heavy flatirons, and these, when the 
kitchen stove was not otherwise in use, she 
heated two or three times a day. Some 
small pail covers or tins were turned down 
on the shelves here and there, between the 
pans of milk, and on these the hot flatirons 
were turned on end. The result was quite 
surprising. By changing the positions of 
the flatirons now and then the milk thick- 
ened and the cream rose without any of 
the blueness common to skimmed milk in 
winter, and others trying the plan heartily 
approved it also.—[E. J. H. S. 


Encourage Small Efforts—A room used 
for a shop to do general odd jobs in I found 
to be taken possession of by the boys. Here 
were an electric battery and a telegraph 
instrument, as nearly like the real things 
as a boy could copy them. A partially fin- 
ished dynamo with an electric motor 
showed signs that there was a practical 
application of the mechanical principles 
studied. A roughly finished engine showed 
also that the principles of steam applica- 
tion were understood. The boiler, about 
4x7 inches, was made out of a tin can; 
steampipes were soldered and running from 
boiler to cylinder; thé engine and hoisting 
drum were all complete. Any boy from 12 
to 14 years old who has the opportunity 
to work out his ideas can do the same. I 
really believe that this boy will soon be 
trying to install a system of electric light- 
ing. There were cars of various sizes and 
of different degrees of finish, hook and lad- 
der trucks and hose wagons, all showing 
that as he grows older and his ideas ripen 
he will accomplish something in the world. 
Don't repress the boys, but encourage 
them.—[Reader. 


Health in a Mining Camp—We lived in 
town at the time and I was very sickly, 
when a friend suggested going up for a 
short trip to a mining camp. The mines 
were situated in the Sierra Nevadas, and 
our trip was made in a wagon drawn by 
eight mules. It took us out on the desert 
and through the foothills, beautifully green 
and enjoyable after the dryness and the 
stillness of the desert. How I did enjoy 
the quietness of the desert. It was so rest- 
ful after town. 3ut the best was the mines! 
The air was so cool and so clear, and the 
sunsets were just grand, and what an ap- 
petite we had up there! There was plenty 
of small game such as rabbits and quails, 
and even mountain goats and other birds 
I don’t know the names of. We had a bar- 
becue every day, and every day I got 
Stronger. What grand times I had when 
the miners allowed me to wash out some 
of the gold-bearing sand! Then in the even- 
ing after supper we would sit at the camp- 
fire and watch the sunset, and the miners 
would come, one by one, until we had as 
many as 20 or 30 around our fire, and as we 
saw the sun set and the moon rise, the 
men would tell us tales of mining, of the 
ups and down of poverty in going out pros- 
pecting, and of fabulous wealth. They would 





spin yarns till midnight or thereabouts, and 
afterward we sometimes slept under the 
stars. The morning coffee, with a slice of 
bacon roasted on a fork over the fire, and 
“slapjack,” as the miners call thick pan- 
cakes, were just delicious. Then we would 
go out in the woods and pick pine nuts and 
roast them, and the men would shoot. 
When the time came for.going down in the 
town again, I was sorry. I had gained 
health and strength, and increased «my 
weight from 102 to 120 pounds in two weeks’ 
time. It was glorious, the whole  trip.— 
[Mrs W. K., Oregon. 


Juvenile Philosophy—Willie and Guy, 
two little brothers, were sadly quarreling in 
front of the house. At last I went out and 
tried to make peace between them. “Only 
think,”’ I said, “if one of you should die to- 
night, how bad the other would feel to 
think of this quarrel!’ These words really 
made quite an impression, and I was feel- 
ing much pleased at my influence, when 
Willie, suddenly drawing himself up, re- 
marked, with flashing eyes, ‘‘Yes, that’s so, 
—but, Miss M., there are times in this 
world when one has just got to fight, or 
else have others walk all over them!’’— 
{Miss M. 


EVENING. 

The sun hath gone and left the land bereaved 
of radiant light; 

The cockerel whose shrill alarm 

Did first bespeak the dawn, 

Hath sought repose again among the branches 
of the oak. 

And now o’er all, the stars in heaven cone 
vene, 

To keep the vigils of the night. 

EUGENE E. SIMPSON, Illinois, 


Circle 1138 was organized Jan 1, 1900, and 
after two years of helpful and friendly ex- 
change of letters, it is now by the remain- 
ing members voted out. So many members 
withdrew that the remaining ones voted 
the circle dead.—[Sally Muggins. 


Horse Sense. 


“Any fool can take a horse to water, 
but it takes a wise man to make him 
drink,” says the proverb. The horse 
eats when hungry and drinks when 
thirsty. A man eats and drinks by the 
clock, without re- 
gard to the needs of 
nature. Because of 
careless eating and 
drinking “stomach 
trouble” is one of 
commonest of dis- 
eases. Sour and bit- 
ter risings, belch- 
ings, unnatural ful- 
ness after eating, 
dizziness headache, 
and many other 
symptoms mark the 
beginning and pro- 
gress of disease of 
the stomach. 

Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discov- 
ery cures diseases of 
the stomach and 
other organs of di- 

estion and nutri- 

ion. It cures 
through the stom- 
ach diseases of other 
organs which have 

A | their origin in a dis- 

‘ eased condition of 
the stomach, and 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It strengthens the stomach, purifies the 
blood, cures obstinate cough and heals 
weak lungs. 

“I was taken with Grippe, which resulted in 
heart and stomach trouble,” writes Mr. T. R. 
Caudill, Montland, Alleghaney Co, N.C. "I 
was unable to do anything a good part of the 
time. I wrote to Dr. Pierce about my condition, 
having full confidence in his medicine. He ad- 
vised me to take his ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
which I did. Before I had finished the secon 
bottle I began to feel better. I have used nearl 
six bottles. I thankful to God for the bene- 
fit I have received from Dr. Pierce’s Golff'en Med- 
ical Discovery. I can highly recommend it to 
all persons as a good and safé medicine.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets keep the 
bowele healthy. 

















TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Earning 
Money 


Any one — man, woman, 
boy, girl—can do it and 
no experience is necessary. 

Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pAY Eventnc Post have 
made it sure. All 
need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re going 
to amount to something, 


you 


write to 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 











paints, oils, etc., are listed in the 


Hlustrated Drug Book. 


We sell them all by mail and guarantee to save 
= to 75 per cent on every article ordered 
book contains everything you could pos- 
aibly want at any time in the drug and medi- 
eine line. It is therefore s valuable book of 


for 10 cents gr | enough to 
ing charges, and refund this on 
ma send as. Write 
for it at once. ou can ey = 
won tones to need help. 
REM fe’: 
Ours is “The Only Mail Order 
Drug House in the World.” 


oad) a 














A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housskeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House. 
keeping is ‘“‘ different” from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.’ 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 

















A Homemade Rain-Proof Hat. 
VAY LONARD 


A neat rainproof hat that will look as 
well after a wetting as before, is a comfort. 
Cut a strip of cardboard or crinoline, as 
wide as you wish crown high, and long 
enough to fit head, and lap at ends. Sew 
this to form sides of crown. Place this cir- 
cle on crinoline or cardboard, having circle 
elongated to fit head, and mark around it. 
Measure width you wish hat rim, cut out, 
also cutting out center inside of first mark. 

Then cut out a piece for top of crown and 
you are ready to cover hat. Serge or heavy 
wool cashmere, or silk will do for covering, 
but it must be soaked for 24 hours in fol- 
lowing solution, then dried and pressed: 
1 oz each of sugar of lead and powdered 
alum dissolved in 1 gal of rain water; when 
solution has settled, pour off clear liquid. 

If a ribbon bow on hat is desired, ribbon 
also must be soaked. Before covering hat, 
sew a wire at each edge of brim to hold it 


in place. First sew top to side strip over 
and over, then cover smoothly with goods, 
letting it reach over sides for % in. If you 
have. enough goods, cut two pieces 
shape of brim, letting inner edge extend 
1 in over, and be slit so as to extend up on 
sides. Baste into place and bind outer 
edge with narrow ribbon. Either put a 
plain or wrinkled band around crown and 
fasten at one side with a bow or rosette. 
Line neatly with some thin material and 
hat is done. 
— - 


Those Silk Portieres—To Mrs L. D. Craig 
and others who have inquired about the 
use of silcoton for warp in silk portieres, I 
would say, sansilk or silcoton, is nothing 
more nor less than crochet cotton, with silk 
finish. Sansilk comes on spools, each spool 
warranted to contain 100 yards, at 5c per 
spool, and in all plain colors and many va- 
riegated ones, such as pink and white, blue 
and white, green and white, ete. Being 
fine, yet strong, it makes a much hand- 
somer warp than common carpet warp, and 
more in keeping with silk rags. I have 
had several pairs of curtains woven, all by 
ordinary carpet weavers. They have usual- 
ly been 2% yards long and 1% wide, the 
price varying with different weavers. The 
least I have paid was $1.50 per pair; the 
average being about $2. HM will take about 
7 lbs of rags and 6 balls of sansilk for a 
pair. Old ribbons can be used, as they may 
be washed and dyed any shade. Velvet 
works in nicely, but too much gives a 
heavy appearance. In one pair I used a 
quantity of tinsel cord or kismet, as it used 
to be called, and it is very effective. In 
striping there should be at least 18 inches 
of black on each end, and if “hit or miss” 
is used, place that next to black, keeping 
bright colors to center. A shaded green 
stripe or a shaded red is striking for cen- 
ter, and a narrow black velvet stripe, say 
5 or 6 thrads with tinsel cord mixed in, is 
especially pretty placed each side of bright. 
Keep blues and greens apart if you would 
have harmony, and never make your cur- 
tains all “hit or miss.” I have always used 
several different colors of sansilk for warp, 
but that is purely a matter of personal 
taste.—[Mrs H. R. Watkins. 





Winter Neckwear—A very becoming 
stock for flannel or silk shirt waists is made 
by passing 1% yards of soft ribbon of a 
contrasting shade and about 4 or 5 in wide 
around neck, crossing smoothly in back and 
tying in front in a sailor or plain hard knot. 
The ends, which should be even, are then 
brought straight down and pinned under 
a big rosette below bust line so as not to 
interfere with drooping effect of front of 
blouse. The rosette should be very full 
and soft, with loops about 3 in long. It 
requires 1% yards. Another is made of a 
strip of black satin-backed velvet ribbon 
2% or 3 in wide, fitted around neck and 
fastened with hooks and eyes at back. This 
should be high enough to crush down be- 
comingly and not look like a stiff collar. 
To lower edge of back is fastened the mid- 


dle of a strip of velvet ribbon 27 or 28 in 
long and % in wide. Like first one, ends 
of this are brought together under a full 


rosette of narrow ribbon, but are not first 
tied at throat. A more severe stock to wear 
with a tailored blouse is of black and white 


silk. White silk is used for collar, which 
is lined but not stiffly, and for little, 
straight hemstitched turned-over edges, 
around hems of which are worked dainty 


black French knots. To ends of collar are 
fastened double ties of soft black corded 








silk about 21 or 22 in long, and as wide 
as collar in back but sloping down in front 


to 1% in. These are tied in a tight four- 
in-hand at neck and hang straight and 
even, caught together by a small gold or 


silver buckle or pin midway between knot 
and ends. The ties do not cross at back 
of neck, but have that appearance when 
collar is fastened neatly with hooks and 
eyes.—[Marie Boulanger. 





Umbrella Shawl—This shaw! requires 14 
skeins of Shetland floss and two sizes of 
crochet hooks. Crochet very loosely. Ch 6, 
join. ist round—Ch 3, then 24 d c in ring 
and join, pulling thread out loosely each 
time. 2d round—One dc between 2 d ¢c of 
ist round, 2 d-c in next space, 1 dc in next, 
alternating each space until round is com- 
plete. The double sts thus worked make 
seams or ribs; there will be 12 gores. Con- 
tinue putting 2 d c in each of these places, 
and 1 de in each space between, working 


round and round until body of the shawl 
is required size. I made 22 rounds. Bor- 
der: One dec, 2 ch, 1 dc in every other 


2d round—Two d ¢c, 2 ch, 2 d ec un- 
der every 2 ch. Make 4 rows around shawl 
like this, then 3 rounds with shell made of 
8 dc, 2 ch,3dce,1round of 4dc,2ch,4dc, 
1 round of scallops of 10 d c in each shell.— 
[ Virginia. 


apace. 


On the very first morning of Bobby’s visit 
to his grandmother he said, very politely, 
but decidedly: “If you please, grandmother, 
I don’t want nutritious food. I want to 
eat what I’d rather!”’ 


A NOTED PHYSICIAN 


Makes an Important Statement 
of Interest to All Women. 


‘‘DeaR Mrs. PINKHAM:—The hon- 
est, intelligent physician is.above the 
‘School.’ Whatever is best in each 
case should be used, no matter to what 
school a physician belongs. I, asa 
matter of comscience, can only pre- 














Ne «2 : 
DR. WANATA, of Lansing, Mich. 
scribe the best, and as I know and have 
roven that there is nothing in Materia 
Medica which equals Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound in 
severe cases of female disorders, I 
unhesitatingly prescribe it, and have 
never yet been sorry. I know of noth- 
ing better for ovarian troubles and for 
falling of the womb or ulcerations ; it 
absolutely restores the affected parts 
to their normal condition quicker and 
better than anything else. I have 
known it to cure barrenness in wo- 
men, who to-day are happy mothers of 
children, and while the medical pro- 
fession looks down upon ‘ patents,’ I 
have learned, instead, to look-up to 
the healing potion, by whatever name 
it be known. If my fellow physicians 
dared tell the truth, hundreds of them 
would voice my sentiments.” — DR. 
Wanata, Lansing, Mich. 
$5000 forfeit if above testimonial is not genuine. 
The record of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound cannot be 
equalled. Accept no substitute. 


Mrs. Pinkham advises sick wo- 
men free. Address Lynn, Mass 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Health for 1ct. 


Send me no money, but simply write a 
postal for the book you want. 

I will send with it an order on your drug- 
gist to let you have six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He will let you take it 
a month. If it cures, the cost will be $5.50. 
If it fails, he sends the bill to me. 

This remedy strengthens the inside nerve 
power that operates all vital organs. It 
brings back the only power that can make 
the organs do their duty. I have spent a 
lifetime on it. 

I sometimes fail, but only when the 
trouble is organic—some trouble like can- 
cer that causes a damage beyond repair. 
Such conditions are rare. My records show 
that 39 out of 40 who get those six boiitles 
pay for them. Yet no druggist accepts a 
penny where the patient states that the 
treatment failed. 

This offer is too fair to need argument. 
Your own druggist is the one who fulfills 
it. Won’t you write me a postal to learn 
what I can do? 





Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 

y Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
book you want, and | yook No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
address Dr. Shoo ; | Book No. 4 for Women, 

ess Dr. Shoop, Box | Rook No. 6 for Men (sealed), 
542, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are 
by one or two bottles. 


often cured 
At all druggists. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING ALL 


YOUR READING MAT- 
TER THROUGI US. 

Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 




































W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semit-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
N 17 
2.00 Am. Bee Journal, Chicago.........cccccccess W R190 
2.50 Am. Gardening, New York ........ oescensous --W 190 
1.50 Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago ...........+see0+ M.1.25 
2.00 Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago............ssssseee M 175 
150 Am. Swineherd, Chicago... ...ccccccccccccccccces M 1.20 
2. SB reer y 1.50 
3.00 Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill.. ..W 2.00 
2.00 Capital, Topeka, Dn cchischsicaedaneseenre S-W 175 
6.00 Century Magazine, New York............0s.s0. M 4.50 
.50 Christian Herald, New York....... ceccescccsces W 2.06 
.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y.....:M 1.80 
.00 Courier Journal, Louisville, Diivsescoshenns S-W 1.50 
.50 Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, Ill ..S-M 1.25 
RGD Dairy WOFkd, “CSCRRO, Tile ccccccdccccsavesegocves M 1.50 
-00 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N Y....W 1.50 
2.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio........... heouieeonna W 1.50 
2.00 Everybody’s Magazine, New York.............. M 1.80 
2.00 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.. S-M 1.50 
2.00 Free Press, Detroit, Mich...... 3-W 1.60 
.50 Gazette, Cincinnati, Obhio............ W 130 
.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O 1.50 
2.00 Globe Democrat, St Louis............. 1.60 
.00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 1.50 
.50 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y 1.20 
.00 Harper’s Bazar, New York....... peveces -.W 1.80 
5.00 Harper’s Magazine, New York....... aon déagindein M 4.20 
5.00 Harper’s Weekly, New York........ oebasesencess W 4.20 
2.00 Hoard’s Peirymen. Ft Atkinson, Wis....... W 1.65 
2.00 Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich............se..+++: W 1.60 
2.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago, IIl............ engecorcedes W 1.25 
160 Iowa State Register, Des Moines, lowa........ W 145 
1.40 dies’ World, New York......... eecccccccsccoss M13 
2.00 Leader, Cleveland, Ohio.......... EEA ES W LT5 
2.00 Leslie’s Monthly, New York (with Art Cal- 
ONAAT) nc. ccscccccrccccsesscccccscessccceseccscerese -80 
5.00 Leslie’s Weekly, New York....... iatinebinaceted 00 
2.00 Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kansas.............. W 1.50 
2.00 Munsey’s Magazine, New Si nc cptndbevesasna M 1.85 
2.00 News and Courier, Charleston, S C......... S-W 1.50 
2.00 Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. --W 1.75 
2.00 Pioneer Press, St. Peul, Io uisaicne ta .W 190 
2.75 Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohi. (daily)... ..W 2.40 
1.50 Poultry Monthly, Albany, N Y.............. - M 1S 
2.00 Republic, St Dee swadanes Cenanaaeederoon W 175 
3.50 Review of Reviews, New York..,..............-.-M 3.0 
4.00 St Nicholas, New TOE divans nks>0ssks504055cncee 
4.00 Scribner’s Magazine, New York............+.++. M 3.75 
4.00 Scientific American, New York....... ..W 3.50 
1.75 Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.... W 14 
1. Star, Kansas City, Mo... W156 
SGP: BUDCORE, TOW Tiles ss 4c00s0sccdeicses M 1.60 
3.00 The Great Round World, New York W 2.50 
2GD Titbune, NOW TOOM, coc. ccacosssicose< W 175 
2.00 World, Tri-weekly, New York.. 1.65 
2.75 Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass W 2.75 
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No premiums with other papers are 
of the clubbing rates, unless so stated 7 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper 
subtract $1 from joint price given in column B. All 
these prices are subject to changes made by other pub- 
lishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. If 
you desire any paper not _in the above list, write and 
obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these 
journals, write direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York Svringfield. Mass. 


included in any 
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Two New Ideas in Doilies. 
MAY LONARD. 


These doilies are entirely new and ad- 
mit of various uses. No 1 is drawn in 
squares and every other square made double 
by hemstitching a square of the goods upon 
it. This uses up small bits of white goods 


IDEA NO 1, 


or plain colored lawn can be used for hem- 
stitched squares and vary the effect. Use 
any desired edge. That here shown is made 
as follows: Ch 7, dc in 3d ch, ch 2, dc in 
Ist ch, turn, * 6 dc in space, dc ind ec, 
ch 2, dc in dc, turn, ch 5, dc in dc, ch 2, 
dc between 2d and 3d dc of scallop, re- 
peat. 

No 2 is of double squares of white goods 
overhanded together and alternated with 
wheels of crochet. The wheels: Ch 8, join, 


IDEA NO 2. 


* ch 5, skip 1, dc in 
each space, * ch 8, 
ch 3, 4s Cc 


16 s c over ring, join, 
next, repeat, 4 sc in 
sc inde, repeat, 4s c in loop, 
in loop, repeat. 


a 


Jennie’s Handkerchief Lace. 
i 3. G 
ast on 16 st. ist 


faggot, k 2, o 
n, faggot, k 7, 


Use No 60 lace thread. Cz 
row—K 3, o twice, n, k 5, 
twice, n. 2d row—K 2, p l, 
pi,k3. 3d row—K ll, faggot, k 2, o twice, 
n. 4th row—K 2, p 1, n, faggot, k 11. 5th 
row—K 3, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 4, faggot, 
k 2, o twice, n. 6th row—K 2, pi,n, fagget, k 
6.p1,k 2, p1,k 3. jth row—K 13, faggot, 
k 2, o twice, n. 8th row—K 2, pl, n, fag- 
got, k 13. 9th row—K 3, o twice, n, o twice, 
n, o twice, n, k 4, faggot, k 2, o twice, n. 
19th row—K 2, p 1, n, faggot, k 6, p 1, k 2, 
p 1, k 2, p1, k 3 11th row—K 16, faggot, 
k 2, o twice, n. 12th row—K 2, p 1, n, faggot, 
k 1, now turn around and k down plain 
and back again to this same place. There 
will be 7 st on needle; now slip 6 over 7th 
and k to top of lace plain. 

Waterprocf Dressing for Shoes—Equal 
parts of warm olive oil and melted bees- 
wax rubbed upon leather with a soft rag 
will render them waterproof. In wet weather 
dressing s. »9uld be applied once or twice a 
week. The leather must be clean and dry 
before it is used.—[May Lonard. 


“Pa, what is a philosopher?” “A philos- 
opher, Jimmie, is a man who thinks he has 
got through being a fool.” 

Teacher: If four boys have 20 peaches 
and 30 apples what will each have? 

Bright Boy: Chol’rer morbus! 
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FREE DELIVERY : 


SIGNAL 
MAIL BO 


BaTEes-HAWLEY PATENT 








which will meet all your requirements. 


matic Signal flag. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


A. POSTOFFICE 


AT YOUR DOOR ! 
THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX, Bates- 
Hawley Patent, IS THE ORIGINAL BOX 
FOR RURAL SERVICE. It has been 
especially recommended by the Post 


master Genera]—!s full government size, 18x6%x1134, and is the only one 
Material— Heavy Steel and Iron, com- 


pletely Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. Yale lock. Auto- 
Individual celluloid name plate— 


FREE SAMPLE, worth 83. for first list of patrons on proposed routes. 


JWuite for SIGNAI, MAIL BOX COMPANY. Joliet, Ill N 





FRUIT. 


Its quality influences the selling 
price. Profitable fruit growing in- 
sured only when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 

Neither guantity nor good guality 
possible without Potash. 

Write for our free books giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 




















and you will 
buy it, we are sure 
of that. Best steel 
wires, heavily gal- 
vanized. Six styles, 
all sizes. 


of a practical 
man it is the per- 
fect woven steel fence. 
Sold every where. 
Guaranteed. If 
your dealer hasn’t 
it, write to 


FENCE 


Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 


Send for circulars. 
~THE— 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120,Chicopee Falls, Mass, 











A Winchester Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, with 


a strong shooting, full choked barrel, 


suitable for 


trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 


ing, lists at only $42.00. 


Dealers sell them for 


less. This makes a serviceable all round gun within 


reach of everybody’s pocket book. 


Winchester 


Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





RUNS EaSY. Gaws DOW 
7 ‘ No TREES, 





BY ONG MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itea 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind oF of 
timber on kind of ground. One man can saw BORE 
timber *- it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
BASIER, 1 in use. Send for illustrated ate 


ogue sh: latest INPROVEMENTS and test: 
from rue showing I First order secures agency. Address 
FOLDING 2 * 

57-59 No. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


xr NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Sheets either flai, ~ gy 
ated or“ V” crim 
ools except a hatchet oF 
hammeris needed to la 
the roofing. We furnis 
free with each "15 
enough paint to 1.7 
cover and nailsto lay. Price rsquare, . 
A square means 100 square ft. toh eg Free $1.15 
Bo. 25 om General Merchandise, o House 
Wrecking Co., West 35th and ren ae s Ehicage. DL 











| 


Catalog Complete 3 era. es | 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hil. 











LEADS ALL OTHERS 


in weight, strength, and durability. One rod of it is worth 
two containing soft horizontals or verticals. No crimps, 
wraps, or twists to weaken the wire 20 to 40%. All Har 

High Carbon, Steel wire, thoroughly galvanized. Agents 
wanted. Send for 1902 catal ogue. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Don’t You Want To 


know about the price and quality of Pas Page Fence? 
We should be pleased to tell you. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIA x, MICH. 





% FENCE! saceetnt. 
* strong, chicken- 


a fight. Gone to the Farmer at } at Wholesale 
Warranted. Free. 

ee | SPRING FENCE one 
Box 27,  Winehester, Indians, U.S. A. 





























When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





ad this Hay 
Press now and 


eed to buy another. 
s long as you are likely to need a press. os oa 
sized compact bales. Easy to feed, easy to handle at work or 
on the road, the fastest press made. 





H ie. 
STEAM AND HORSE esses Ly —_ 
are made 
SAt p23 ae Made almost entirely 
of steel. Lightest but bmn ah oillnetrated catalogue free. 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 


COMMON SENSE HAND POWER 
Hay Baling Press 


will bale any kind of hay, straw 
flax, etc. Capacity 2 to 3 tons 
daily. Can be operated by a 16- 
year-old boy. Occupies small 
and makes standard size 

Write for circulars and 








space 
bales. 
price list 


poup, Sons & co.,. Winona, Minn. 
veer 





-- CUTTING 
{8 quick] ~~ with 
DORSCH Deuble-Row 
STEEL PLOW. Cuts fast- 
er, easier, and with less ex- 
se than any other plow made; 
cuts any size cake and depth ; marks and cuts at the 
game time. Faye for itself in less than two days. For East 
ern States we ship from Albaay,N.Y. Getcatalogue and prices, 
John Dorsch z Sens, 222 Wells St. Milwaukee, Wis, 





Imperial Ice Plows. 
3est and Cheapest, 
from @12 up. 
J. 8. WOODHOUSE, 
193 Water Street, New York. 





Also ice tools, 
a iscounts, 


% rite et x 
¥. Clove, N. ¥ 


THE ICE CROP. 


av THERON L. H1tEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
A complete, practical treatise for farmers, = 
spot, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat yackers, cold 
store-2, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Including many 
recipes for iced ‘dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
Catalogue free of this and many other publications, 
RANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York, 








ISE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this jorrnal. 








